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TIioiigfatM  by  a  Fai'incr. 

3Iessrs.  Kditous: — In  presenting  tlie 
following  thouglit.s  to  the  consideration 
of  my  brethren  of  the  ])low',  m\'  inuin  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  assist  ifpossibie  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  t  he  soil.  Influenced  by  tliis  con¬ 
sideration,  and  not  with  jtreten.sions  or 
conceits,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  a  few 
columns  in  your  excellent  journal.  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  truly  our  nursing  mother 
witich,  gives  food  and  growth,  wealth) 
moral  health  and  character  to  our  country 
— ^justly  has  it  been  termed  the  “parent 
of  Arts;”  from  it  all  the  absolute  w'ants 
of  life  are  bountifully  supplied  ;  although 
other  avocations  may  offer  greater  pri¬ 
zes,  yet  if  wm  compare  the  great  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  agriculturist  with  those  of 
any  other  of  the  common  occupations  to 
which  men  devote  themselves,  W'e  readily 
perceive  that  the  farmer  has  no  reason 
to  mourn  over  hi.s  lot.  No  feeling  is 
dearer  to  man  than  the  consciousness  of 
independance.  And  he  who  is  engaged 
in  agriculture  truly  enjoys  this  blessed 
boon,  lie  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
smiles  ofa  capricious  public,  but  alone 
upon  bis  Creator.  Although  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  subject  to  many  calamities,  yet  the 
peasons  which  injures  one  ollen  benefits 


his  other  crops  (thus  enforcing  the  great 
necessity  of  tiiixed  husbamiry)  ;  thus  re¬ 
viewing  life,  he  becomes  deeply  impress¬ 
ed  “in  the  conviction  of.  and  reliance  up¬ 
on,  the  care  cf  an  all-ruling  and  all-boun¬ 
tiful  Providence.”  From  the  deptlis  of 
his  heart  he  is  brought  to  exclaim  “  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want.” 
Does  it  not  become  us,  then,  as  wis  ;  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  soil,  from  whence  spring- 
eth  all  our  supplies,  to  make  diligent  and 
provident  use  of  tlie  light  already  given 
that  W'e  may  enj-  y  more  lig-lit  ?  To  do 
this,  let  us  gather  carefully  the  crumiis 
afforded  by  experience  and  science  that 
nothing  be  lost.  If  experience  discards 
science  or  .  science  discards  experience, 
the  fabric  must  crumble  and  fall ;  to  per¬ 
petuate  and  im[)rove,  they  must  work 
hand  in  hand — in  union  there  is  strength. 

To  establish  a  system  of  agriculture 
that  would  be  adapted  to  all  localities,  I 
believe  to  be  impossible,  as  varieties  of 
soil  in  every  section  exists,  yet  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  agriculture  can  be  uni¬ 
versally  applied.  To  give  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  various  methods  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  to  renovate  worn  out  soils, 
would  require  a  larger  space  in  your  jour¬ 
nal  than  any  writer  should  be  entitled  to, 
aithe  same  time  wearying  the  patienceof 
your  readers  and  firoving  unprolitable.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  that 
which  alone  can,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
benefit  the  agriculturist. 

The  first  and  most  important  stej>  in 
the  reclamation  of  worn  out  lands,  is  a 
complete  and  thorough  draining  of  soils 
w'hen  too  great  a  retention  of  moisture 
exists.  The  ajiplication  of  manures  to 
wet  lands  is  folly — indeed  a  full  return 
for  the  manure  a])plied  cannot  with  any 
reason  be  expected.  Such  lands  in  no  j 
instance  yields  any  thing  like  a  lair  croj) 


during  a  drought,  indeed  all  crops  suffer 
more  severely  on  soils  of  this  character 
during  a  drought  than  on  lands  thorough¬ 
ly  drained.  During  wet  seasons  no  one 
but  an  “ /g'noramus,”  in  truth,  will  look 
for  any  but  a  meagre  crop.  But  if  com¬ 
pletely  and  thoroughly  drained  an  in¬ 
crease  of  six  to  twelve  fold  may  be  reas¬ 
onably  exjiected,  and  in  many  instances 
an  increa.-^e  of  twelve  to  twenty  fold  has 
been  realized.  It  is  unnecessary  here  I 
presume  to  give  in  full  detail  the  various 
modes  practised  in  different  sections  to 
accomplish  this  very  important  branch 
of  duty — sufficient  is  the  work,  when 
every  foot  of  tilled  soil  is  freed  from  all 
excess  of  moisture  both  surface  and  subsoil — 
the  task  is  incomplete  until  this  isaccom- 
plished.  This  may  be  done  frequently 
by  15  to  20  inch  drains — again  by  25 
to  36  inch  drains — in  no  instance  leave 
the  task  until  thorough  drainage  is  effect¬ 
ed.  If  under  (or  covered)  drains  can  be 
made  to  answ'er  the  jiurjiose,  readily  ad¬ 
opt  them,  if  you  have  lasting  material  to 
form  them,  if  not,  discard  them.  Stone, 
poles,  and  brush  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  where  the  expense  is  not  too 
great,  good  brick  is  fiir  jirefcrable.  In 
English  agriculture  “tile”  is  mostly  used, 
but  little  h'-is  as  yet  been  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  therefore  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  South  cannot  look  to  this  ma¬ 
terial,  even  if  the  expense  would  justify 
its  use  with  the  mass  of  agriculturists. — 
“The  soil  being  merely  the  reservoirof 
water,  air  and  heat,  and  of  decomposing 
organic  matter,  may  be  rendered  either 
fertile  by  giving  it  the  power  of  storing 
up  and  retaining  their  elements  for  use, 
in  a  much  greater  quantity  than  before— 
or  sterile,  by  dejirivingit  of  the  power  of 
receiving,  retaining,  and  transmitting 
'  them  to  plants.”  Every  operali  m  thaX 
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tehds  to  give  or  to  facilitate  the  free  in¬ 
gress  and  egress  of  water,  air,  and  heat 
to  the  plants,  and  the  soils  in  which  they 
grow,  will  facilitate  their  growth  and 
maturity.  This,  in  truth,  involves  the 
first  principles  of  agriculture.  Secondly, 
deep  plowing  is  one  ofthe  rno.st  efficient 
agents  in  the  “renovation  of  worn  out 
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soils” — discard  it,  and  no  permanent  im¬ 
provement  can  ever  lie  effected — adopt 
it  and  it  will  ultimately  repay  an  hundred 
fold.  Yet  it  may,  in  some  instances, 
where  the  land  has  heen  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  sterile  by  injudicious  cropping, 
grazing,  &c.,  give  scanty  returns  tor  the 
first  crop  or  so.  I  am  aware  that  this  is, 
in  agriculture,  a  controverted  point. — 
Many  affirming  with  peculiar  confidence 
that  you  “must  not  ])lough  so  deep  as  to 
turn  up  the  hard  pan  ofthe  clay  or  the 
white  gravel” — but  I  assert  with  equal 
confidence,  backed  i)y  experience  and 
science,  that  all  soils,  of  ivhatever  character, 
being  thoroughly  drained  surface  and  sub¬ 
soil  of  all  excess  of  moisture,  should  be  ploiv- 
ed  deep,  in  order  to  produce  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage;  if  the  soil  should  not  lie  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  to  admit  the  use  of  the  fur¬ 
row  plow  from  8  to  10  inches,  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow,  or  one  that  will  pulverize  or 
loosen  the  earth  to  the  deptli  of  12  to  24 
inches,  should  he  used.  We  would  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  world  of  agriculturists  that 
the  free  use  of  sjiade  and  subsoil  plow, 
combined  with  a  liberal  use  ofthe  fertili¬ 
zers  to  he  had  alone  on  the  premises,  will 
speedily  reclaim  millions  ofsterileacres. 
The  earth  that  was  before  compact  and 
comparatively  impenetrable  to  air  and 
water,  are  by  this  operation  conij)letely 
mellowed  and  rendered  pervious  to  all 
gases,  dews  and  rains  from  above,  or  foun¬ 
tains  from  below.  “One  ofthe  chief  ar¬ 
guments,  however,  in  favor  of  subsoiling, 
is  the  I'eady  admission  of  roots  to  a  new 
store-house  of  the  inorganic  canstituents 
of  soils  rendered  soluble  by  the  admission 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  carried,  not 
only  into  plants  for  their  sustenance,  but 
into  the  surface  soil  as  excrementitious 
matter  thrown  off  by  the  surface  roots, 
and  thus  charging  the  surface  soil  with 
an  improved  quantity  ofthe  alkalies,  so¬ 
luble  silicates,  &c.,  &c.”  The  security 
against  drought  from  suhsoiling  cannot 
be  doubted.  To  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  soil  for  tbe’retention  of  moisture  is  a 
subject  of  lasting  importance  to  the  far¬ 
mer.  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  pul¬ 
verization  will  certainly  effect  this  object: 
thereby  furnishing  a  reservoir  of  mois¬ 
ture  for  tie  roots  of  plants  to  feed  upon, 


when  the  surface  soil  is  parched  by  long 
continued  heat.  We  may  further  affirm 
that  accurate  pulverization  and  deep 
plowing  are  as  yet  very  uncommon 
among  tillers  of  the  soil  generally,  al¬ 
though  the  warm  and  dry  seasons  loudly 
call  for  this  practice.  As  the  absolute 
quantity  of  moisture  retained  depends  on 
the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  de¬ 
pends  on  the  depth  of  the  plowing — by  the 
same  operation  the  roots  of  plants  are 
better  enabled  to  extend  themselves  in 
search  of  nourishment,  contributing  to 
their  growth.  By  a  constant  habit  of 
deep  plowing,  although  the  clay  or  graveh 
may  be  brought  to  light,  be  not  alarmed 
— in  a  few  years  it  is  not  to  he  seen,  and 
you  will  have  formed  a  soil  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  depth  you  have  plowed, 
“having  tlie  dark  and  productive  quali¬ 
ties  confined  before  to  the  surface  soil.” 
The  man  who  plows  deep,  from  8  to  25 
inches,  using  the  furrow  plow  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  vegetable  materials  left  on  the 
surface  of  his  fields,  and  the  subsoil  plow 
to  crack  up  and  pulverize  the  hereloibre 
impenetrable  subsoil,  will  under  a  judi¬ 
cious  rotation  of  croj)s,  one  that  will  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  the  grasses,  clover 
and  weeds,  enrich  his  farm  without  ma¬ 
nure  :  Whilst  he  who  skims  the  surface 
will  find  liis  mo.st  strenuous  efforts  une¬ 
qual  to  the  task,”  Iflhada  plow  that 
would  turn  up  the  earth  two-feet  deep, 

I  do  not  care  what  the  subsoil  may  be, 
in  five  years  the  fertile  soil  would  be  two 
feet  dee]).  I  admit  that  generally  a  very 
stinted  crop  would  be  produced  for  the 
first  two  years.  But  I  also  assert,  that 
the  third  or  fourth  and  all  subsequent 
crops  will  not  only  pay  for  all  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  first  two  or  three  crops — but 
ail  hundred  fold  interest.”  The  subsoil 
plow  is  an  excellent  implement,  it  ena¬ 
bles  the  fanner  to  avail  himself  of  most 
ofthe  advantages  of  deep  plowing  with¬ 
out  any  sacrifice  of  the  first  and  second 
season’s  crops.  The  writer’s  experience 
and  crops  substantiates  the  opinions  ad¬ 
vanced  on  deep  plowing. 

Third!3^ — The  soil  having  been  drain¬ 
ed  of  all  excess  of  moisture,  and  the  op¬ 
eration  ofdeep  plowing  commenced,  the 
soil  is  changed  in  character  and  visible 
signs  of  improvement  is  to  be  seen,  yet 
to  make  the  improvement  more  speedy 
and  permanent  something  remains  to  bo 
done.  Lime,  the  basis  of  all  and  with¬ 
out  which  in  some  form  no  permanent 
improvement  can  he  effected,  must  be 
applied  liber.ally,  if  at  hand,  in  small 


doses,  if  obtained  at  a  distance  and  h>r 
which  “  hard  cash”  has  to  he  extracted 
like  eye  teeth  from  the  farinar’s' pocket. 
When  marl  can  he  obtained,  it  is  prefer¬ 
able,  as  it  contains  other  substances  tru¬ 
ly  valuable  besides  the  percentage  oflime. 
in  every  instance,  not  regarding  the  stei- 
ility  of  the  soil,  I  would  advise  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  from  three  to  five  hundred 
bushels  j)er  acre.  If  tliere  is  no  vegetable 
matter  on  the  soil,  such  as  “broom- 
sedge,”  thickly  set  weeds,  &c.,  it  should 
be  carted  from  the  woodland  ;  a  heavy 
application  of  leaves  or  mould  combined 
with  marl — land  planted  in  corn — seed¬ 
ing  peas  for  wheat  in  growing  corn — seed¬ 
ing  clover  with  the  wheat  in  the  month 
of  September,  then  giving  two  or  tlireo 
years  fallow,  will  ensure  the  permanent 
improvement  of  any  soil,  provided  a  ju¬ 
dicious  rotation  is  afterwards  adopted, 
and  rigidly  adhered  to.  Such  as  corn, 
wheat,  one  and  two  years  at  rest  in  clo¬ 
ver,  grasses  or  weeds  as  adopted  on  some 
farms  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Sussex  and  Prince  George.  Farmers 
can  well  afford  to  j)ay  18  to  20  cents  per 
bushel  for  good  lime,  delivered  on  or  even 
in  one  mile  of  their  farms.  Always  get 
the  best  (I  am  now  paying  $1  25  cents 
per  cask,  R.  R.  freight  10  cents,  deliver¬ 
ed  in  one  mile  of  my  farm,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  he  ain])ly  remunerated  for  every 
dime  thus  laid  out)  that  is  to  be  obtained 
I  prefer  the  Washington,  in  casks  that 
will  slake  from  7  to  8  bushels.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  pure  article.  I  belive  it  to 
he  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to  dis¬ 
card  the  cheaper  lime,  being  a  “dirty 
mess,”  and  purchase  the  best.  From  25 
to  50  bushels  should  he  aj)plied  per  acre 
—  rather  use  10  to  15  bushels  to  the  acre 
than  discard  its  use — giving  said  aj)plica- 
tion  at  every  rotation  until  100  to  120 
bushels  has  been  applied.  The  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  more  gradual  than  if  the 
larger  quantity  had  have  heen  used,  yet 
its  effects  are  “sure  and  certain,”  Tlie 
soil  in  the  mean  tihie  furnishing  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  for  the  lime  to  act  upon.  Af¬ 
ter  years  of  experience  in  marling,  and 
some  little  in  the  use  of  lime,  1  would 
advise  the  surface  application,  whenever 
it  can  be  adopted,  on  the  grass  sod,  and 
on  the  wheat  crop  immediately  after  it  is 
seeded,  or  during  the  winter  when  the 
ground  is  frozen,  as  the  effects  of  a  single 
winter’s  frosts  and  rains  will  more  effec¬ 
tually  dissolve  it,  thereby  producing  a 
more  speedy  action,  benefiting  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops,  as  also  the  land  itself,  than 
is  nttainable  hy  being  plowed  in. 
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Fourlhly.  This  brings  ns  to  consider  j 
llic  subject  of  maiiurcs.  First  iorcigii. 
^.c.  “ujanufi-ictisred  luiuiui  cs.”  On  these 
the  Southern  Agriculturist  cannot  de¬ 
pend  as  in  many  instances  the  location, 
and  facility  of  getting  to  market  positive¬ 
ly  forbids  there  liberal  use.  kloicovci 
the  Sothern  farmer  has  placed  around 
him  abundant  materials  suetj  as  leaves 
straw,  scrapings,  ditch-bank  eartn,  mnd, 
&c.,  which  if  liberally  provided  in  our 
barn-yards,  stables  and  hog-pens,  will 
he  rapidly  converted  into  good  manure 
by  well  fed.  not  half  starved  stock.  Gu¬ 
ano  has  effected  great  improvenient  in 
the  yield  of  poor  soils,  but  no  permanent 
improvement  so  far  as  the  writer’s  obser¬ 
vation  has  e.vtended.  Like  other  ai’tive 
manures,  it  soon  exnausts  itself,  disen¬ 
gaging  an  immense  quantity  ol  ammonia, 
unless  gypsum  is  combined  with  it  to  ar¬ 
rest  and  fix  this  escaping  ammonia.  A 
heavy  application  from  two  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  combined  with  one  third  cl¬ 
one  half  gypsum,  if  ap[ilied  to  the  wheat 
crop  will,  on  very  poor  soils,  give  from 
15  to  30  bushels  of  wheat— securing  a 
good  stand  of  clover,  to  which  plaster 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  to  3 

bushels  per  acre,  immediately  after  har¬ 
vesting  the  wheat,  and  lime  early  in  the 
month  of  November. 

Bone  dust  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  active  and  permanent  manures 
to  be  had.  Yet  the  supply  is  so  limited 
that  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  it. 
The  many  nostrums  now  manufactured 
North,  arc  unworthy  of  notice.  Being 
as  abundant  as  those  advertised  in  our 
daily  papers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
health  of  the  human  family,  and  as  worth- 
iess.  The  Southern  farmer  must  live 
ojion  his  own  resources — adopting  the 
self renovating  princii»le.  Our  own  re¬ 
sources —  what  are  they?  First,  the 
duiigof  our  horses,  cattle,  hogsand  sheep. 
These  carefully  husbanded  and  judicious¬ 
ly  managed  by  comjiosti ng  them  with 
straw,  leaves,  mud,  ashes,  ditcli-baiik 
earth,  scrapings,  &c.,  &c.,  will  furnish  a 
mine  of  wealth.  Although  farmers  ii.ay 
differ  as  to  the  mode  of  a[)[)lying  ma- 
Hures,  their  effect  and  permanency,  we 
must  concur  in  the  fact  that,  if  we  expect 


large  returns  for  our  labor,  we  must  he 
liberal  in  the  application  of  manure  to 
the  soil — liberal  in  seeds  and  in  the  cul¬ 


tivation  of  our  crops. 

Respectfully,  yourob’t  serv’t, 

N.  T.  E. 


B. 


Those  who  speak  without  reflection 
often  remeinlmr  tfaeir  words  with  sorrow. 


From  the  LMurensville  llentk!.  I 
'S?oo  BEaijy  SEoi-ses  jijsi!  .75s:3ts. 

Mr.  Editor: — You  requc.st  a  number 
on  .some  agricultural  subjttct  for  your 
new  years  issue.  I  wish  I  could  jtresent 
your  readers  with  a  new  year  treat  that 
would  be  worth  their  attention  and  the 
time  it  will  take  In  reading.  Before  I 
begin,  let  me  wish  them  a  hajipy  new 
year,  and  many  more  of  the  same  sort. 

I  hope  that  they  have  had  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas — that  they  have  had  the  creditor 
pao-e  ofthe  printer’s  and  merchant’s  led¬ 
ger  duly  marked  with  “received  in  full,” 
and  that  they  will  begin  their  new  year’s 
w^rkwith  alight  conscience  and  a  liope- 
fal  heart.  But  1  digress— my  subject  is 
the  Tiuiuher  oj"  horses  and  mules  that  may  be 
kept  on  a  flantationicithprojit.  Rlr.  feauu- 
d(^rs,  as  mentioned  l*y  Capt.  Byrd,  work¬ 
ed  55  hands  and  kept  G  mules  ;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  'nr.  S.  i.s  a 
thriving  farmer.  Does  not  this  case  pre¬ 
sent  matter  for  reflection  ?  (By  the  way 
I  hope  Capt.  B.  will  not  foget  that  he 
promised  us  some  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.)  I  do  not  know  how  1  can  better  il¬ 
lustrate  it  than  by  supposing  two  cases, 
and  J  believe  I  could  find  two  real  cases 
that  would  illustrate  it  without  a  suppo¬ 
sition.  lint  1  suppose  two  cases— ff  the 
coat  fits  any  one,  let  liim  wear  it.  Farm¬ 
er  A.  cultivates  10  acres  of  coni  and  five 
of  cotton  to  the  hand,  he  works  three 
hands— therefore  tends  30  acres  in  corn  1 
and  15  in  cotton.  His  tract  is  150  acre.-^,  j 
90  in  cultivation,  one  halt  small  grain, 
the  other  as  above,  the  remainder  in  j 
woods  and  old  fields.  He  has  four  hors¬ 
es,  three  he  lliinks  necessary,  so  that 
each  hand  may  have  a  plow  horse,  and  { 
he  ^keeps  the  fourth  because  lie  must  i 
have  a  full  wagon  team  to  haul  in  his  I 
crop  and  go  to  the  market.  His  land  is 
t  lin,  and  like  all  poor  land,  stands 
drouglit  badly.  He  has  a  dry  year,  and 
makes  5  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  viz  : 
his  crop  of  corn,  all  told,  is  150  bushels. 
Now  every  one  knows  that  this  is  but 
little,  ifany,  more  than  will  keep  3  ol  his 
horses  well.  But  larmer  A  has  his  crop 
of  small  grain — it  won’t  ail  do,  and  he 
must  sell  his  cotton  to  feed  his  family 
and  horses  every  dry  year,  and  even  that 
will  not  do,  and  farmer  A  gets  in  debt. 

Fanner  B  lias  a  farm  of  the  same  size 
and  qualit}' as  farmer  A,  but  he  chooses 
to  take  a  very  different  course,  yls  liis 
laud  is  thill  he  chooses  to  third  it,  and 
puts  30  acres  in  corn  and  cotton,  30  in 
small  gaain,  and  30  he  rests.  He  has 
the  same  number  of  bauds,  hut  keeps  but 
two  horses.  He  has  a  tv'^o  horse  wagon 
to  haul  ill  his  crop  and  to  carry  it  to 
market,  and  a  buggy,  which  lie  says  eats 
nothing,  to  convey  his  family  to  church. 
Now  this  is  a  small  tend,  and  farmer  B 
determines  to  do  the  thing  rigiit.  He 
plows  his  land  deep  and  thoroughly,  and 
having  much  ofhis  own  time,  he  devotes 
it  to  making  and  apjilying  manure  aiul 
planting  and  working  his  crop  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  Being  deeply 
yilowed  and  nicely  tended,  the  drought 
does  not  hurt  his  crop  so  much  as  A’.^, 
ajid  being  richer  from  manure  and  vreJi 
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mix'd  in  with  the  soil,  more  than  doubles 
A,  liiit  say  he  makes  oii  15  acres  150 
bushels  of  corn,  and  on  the  same  quanti¬ 
fy  of  land  double  a.s  much  cotton  A, 
with  his  small  grain  also  better,  he  is 
able,  witli  good  econo  ny,  to  support  bis 
family  and  slock  from  this  croi),  and  his 
cotton  is  nearly  so  much  clear  gain. — 
But  this  is  not  all — by  his  plan  of  man¬ 
agement  bis  farm  grows  richer,  crop 
larger  every  year,  and  in  fact  he  promises, 
if  be  lives  long;  to  become  rich,  whereas 
A’s  farm  is  getting  worse,  and  he  says  he 
thinks  he  must  sell  ofl'and  go  to  the  new 
countries,  for  nobody  can  make  a  living 
on  such  poor  worn  out  laud. 

And  now,  Mr.  Flditor,  is  tliis  a  fiction 
like  many  eftbe  tales  that  grace  your  pa¬ 
ges,  or  is  it  not  a  faithful  ])icture  drawn 
from  the  life?  Among  many  of  the  fault.s 
of  our  own  system  of  farming,  this  is  not 
one  ofthe  least,  viz:  We  keep  too  ma¬ 
ny  horses  and  mules.  Now,  in  a  politico- 
economical  point  of  view,  (excuse  the 
hard  word)  what  advantages  would  re¬ 
sult  to  the  State  by  mending,  by  doing 
away  with  this  one  fault  in  what  I  have 
called  onr  system  of  farming  !  Make  the 
calculation.  1  have  not  seen  the  return 
ofthe  late  census,  hut  say  there  are  200,- 
900  horses  anti  mules  in  the  State,  which 
is  probably  not  very  far  wrong,  and  prob- 
aiiiy  only  150,000  is  needed — we  then 
have  fifty  thousand  excess,  wliich,  at  $50 
a  head  would  make  the  startling  sum  of 
two  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  paid  to 
the  western  states,  and  for  what?  50,- 
000  horses  fed  from  one  farm,  and  for 
whai?  Our  lands  exhausted,  worn  out, 
hv  proilucing  2^  millions  bu.shels  of  corn 
to  feed  59,000  useless  horses  anti  mules, 
eating  the  substance  that  should  support 
an  industrious  population,  and  driving 
them  out  from  tlie  borders  of  the  State, 
and  for  what  ?  again  and  again,  echo 
says  for  what  !  !  To  conclude,  Mr.  Edit¬ 
or,  1  have  no  doubt  1  may  bring  a  hor¬ 
net’s  nest  down  upon  my  bead  for  what 
issaid  above,  hastily  but  sincerely.^  Be 
it  so — if!  am  wrong  1  hope  some  body 
will  set  us  right— the  trutli  will  benefit 
us  all.  Fra.nkli.'^. 


eJAStSILN  W0515S-  FOi£ 

PNUPARKD  FOR  T'lIE  FARMER  AISD  PLANTER- 
By  the  first  of  this  month,  a  full  crop 
ofthe  early  bush  beaus  should  be  planted 
ifnot  done  before.  Those  planted  now 
will  do  as  well  astliosn  planted  in  March, 
and  he  much  less  trouble,  as  the  tro.st 
will  be  out  of  their  wa3^  Beets,  carrots, 
fuirsmps  and  salsafy  will  uo  yet,  if  they 
have  been  negle-ctei.!. 

The  early  hunch  squash  will  do  well 
now,  though  it  should  have  been  planted 
j)r8\’ i (^usly .  ^l^iicro  iirc  v'in.jtjtics'— * 

1  do  not  knovy  wiiich  is  the  best.  Ma¬ 
nure  liberally  and  work  we!!— take  off  all 
deformed  or  inferior  fruit — take  the  fruit 
from  the  vine  as  soon  as  fit  for  use  and^ 
your  vines  will  bear  till  frost.  A  few  of 
the  first  should  be  saved  for  .seed. 

Plant  okra,  I  prefer  the  long  while.— 
A  soil  that  will  produce  good  cotton  will 
grow  good  okra.  Keep  the  fruit  ficim 
tills  plant  also,  or  gather  us  soou  as  fit  tor 
use— ’tis  said  to  be  very  fine— cut  li) 
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small  j)ieces  and  dry  for  winter  nso. 

Transplant  the  early  kinds  (»f  cabbage. 
A  few  late  ones  should  be  planted,  but 
recollect,  if  you  want  fine  winter  cal)- 
bage,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  mid- 
dleofJuly  is  the  time  to  transplant  them. 

Plant  limed  beans.  Give  tliem  good 
poles  to  run  on — they  will  bear  all  sum¬ 
mer — matters  not  how  hot  and  dry — they 
require  a  good  light  dry  soil. 

Transplant  tomatoes.  Give  them  at 
least  two  feet  each  way — give  theiM  a 
frame  to  rest  on — plant  the  si7iall  red 
kind — kill  the  worms,  should  they  get  on 
them  and  look  now  and  then  for  them. 

Potatoe  squash,  kershaw  and  late 
crooked  neck  squash  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked — they  should  be  planted  about 
the  last  of  this  month  or  first  ofiMay.  If 
you  have  not  a  large  garden  you  will  have 
to  give  them  a  place  in  the  field- — land 
that  will  grow  good  pumpkins  will  do 
them — plow  deep  and  work  well  till  the 
vines  begin  to  run  too  much  to  work  and 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Water-melons  and  musk-rnelons.  As 
we  have  left  the  garden  permit  me  to  say 
one  word  on  the  subject  of  these  delight¬ 
ful  fruits.  Miiny  jjians  are  named — dig¬ 
ging  Fioles  in  the  ground  and  filling  them 
up  with  manure,  covering  the  ground, 
&c.,  these  all  may  do  well  enough,  hut 
it  takes  more  labor  than  most  persons 
will  give.  But  to  the  ]>oint — select  a 
B])ot  of  rich  sandy  bottom  land;  if  it  has 
been  enriched  by  the  overflow  of  branch¬ 
es  and  washings  ofhill  sides  and  not  in¬ 
jured  by  too  much  clay  on  it,  it  will  do, 
0i*  any  rich  sandy  fresh  or  bottom  land 
will  do;  plough  well.  Bed  your  Imd 
about  five  feet  wide  and  plant  about  the 
first  of  May,  and  you  will  make  plenty  of 
melons.  I  plant  about  five  feet  each  way 
— the  musk-melon  will  do  about  three 
feet  each  way.  To  raise  good  water¬ 
melons  on  high  red  stilf  land  requires 
more  work  than  they  are  worth.  I  rais¬ 
ed  some  last  year  weighing  I'rom  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds.  They  were  planted  on 
7t!i  of  May,  on  high,  loose,  sandy  bottom 
land  beded  for  corn.  They  were  plotv- 
once  and  hoed  twice. 

Gourds.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
vines,  if,you  wish  to  raise  gourds  plant 
them  so  the  vines  will  run — on  the  fence, 
a  bush  ])ile  or  any  thing  you  wish,  so  that 
the  gourds  he  far  enough  from  the  ground 
to  give  them  good  handles;  you  can  give 
them  any  shape  you  wish  by  turning 
them  while  tender. 

Cucumbers  for  pickling  do  best  planted 
about  the  first  to  15th  of  May  ;  give  them 
a  place  in  the  water-melon  patch,  they 
will  do  best  there.  Remember  also  that 
if  you  want  vines  to  bear,  do  not  suffer 
thefruitto  remain  too  long  on  them;  if 
for  pickling,  take  them  off  as  soon  as 
large  enough. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
other  garden  fruit.  If  you  have  not  all 
these  it  is  because  you  will  not  but  go  to 
work  and  determine  to  have  them.  If 
you  have  them  attend  to  them  well — you 
will  be  thribiy  paid  for  all  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  during  May, 

Now  is  the  season  to  plant,  not  to  reap* 
More  on  this  suliject  agmin.  B* 


Froin  the  Uiiiouville  Journal. 

An  Ajtincal. 

Mr.  Editor  There  are  twenty-sev¬ 
en  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
farms  in  cultivation  in  South  Carolina. 
The  value  of  their  products  may  be  put 
down  in  round  numbers,  at  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars.  And  still  it  is  said 
of  tlie  owners  of  these  27,808  farms,  the 
jiroducers  of  these  17,000,000  of  produce, 
that  they  are  either  too  wise  in  their 
own  conceit,  too  poor,  or  too  stingy,  to 
support  one  agricultural  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  interests,  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  one  dollar  per  annum.  Is  it 
possible!  Are  we  wiser  than  oui  neigh- 
liors  Do  we  understand  the  art  of  til¬ 
ling  tlie  soil  so  well  that  we  can  learn 
notliing  from  others?  Is  it  possilile 
that  one  thousand  out  of  the  27,808  far¬ 
mers  of  this  State,  cannot  be  induced  to 
step  forward  and  make  an  eflTort  to  dis¬ 
pel  this  Cimmerian  darkness,  that  hangs 
about  our  profession  ? 

There  are  forty-six  political  and  lite¬ 
rary  newspapers  published  in  South 
Carolina!!!  most  of  them  well  support¬ 
ed  too.  Well,  we  have  no  objection  to 
that,  if  you  desire  it — but  you  should 
make  every  one  of  them  subservient  to 
your  interests — they  should  feel  for  you, 
they  should  sympathise  with  you,  and 
their  columns  should  teem  with  agricul¬ 
tural  matter.  Is  it  so  ?  What  has  poli¬ 
tics  done  for  jmu  ?  How  many  millions 
has  it  produced  for  you  ?  Bah  !  Has 
not  the  State  just  been  carried  through 
a  most  exciting  canvass?  for  what — to 
enable  the  politicians  to  eat  their  own 
words — to  say  we  did’nt  mean  to  do 
what  we  swore  we  would  do — the  peo¬ 
ple — the  hone  and  sinew  of  the  country, 
iiave  declared  that  we  must  do  nothing. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  jiolitics  till  the 
peojile  change,  or  change  their  rulers. — 
We  have  now  king  log  on  the  throne — 

!  let  us  turn  our  attention  te  the  plow. — 

I  Yes,  the  ])low  !  for  onr  northern  breth- 
1  ren  tell  us  jeeringly,  “that  your  politi- 
j  cians  have  made  your  State  a  State  of 
bombastic  resolutions,  wliile  your  thrift¬ 
less  farming  has  converted  your  fertile 
fields  into  desolate  and  deserted  planta¬ 
tions. 

It  is  hard  to  take  this — but  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  it.  According  to  the  late 
census  returns,  we  have  made  less  pro¬ 
gress  than  almost  any  southern  State. — 
Whatisthe  reason?  All  what  is  it? — 
There  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  Are 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  an  agricul- 
tui’al  peojde  ?  Do  we  rely  on  it  mainly 
for  support  ?  Do  we  believe  there  is  any 
sense  in  educating  the  agricultural  class¬ 
es,  and  if  so,  should  they  be  taught  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  doctors, 
lawyers,  politicians,  or  farmers?  Does 
any  one  know'  that  there  is  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  journal  published  in  Pendleton,  that 
I  does  not  get  patronage  enough  to  pay 
'for  the  printing?  A  journal  that  has 
been  favorably  spoken  of  by  Prof.  Mapes 
and  other  good  judges,  and  above  all, 
can  boast  of  ten  subscriber's  in  the  Q,ueen 
City  of  the  South,  the  Metropolis  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  abiding  place  of 
many  of  the  richest  planters  In  the  State, 


'  and  six  subscribers  in  Columbia,  the  cap- 
I  ital  of  the  State,  and  the  heart  of  the 
j  jilanting  interest.  This  speaks  w'onders, 
i  truly.  Some  peojile  think  that  an  agri- 
i  cultural  jiaper  is  nonsense — that  a  man 
can’t  learn  anything  about  farming  by 
reading — that  book  farmers  are  all  hum' 
bugs — well  it  may  be  so— otner  peoplo 
are  of  a  different  opinion. 

The  average  crop  of  wheat  in  New 
York  at  this  tiirie,  does  notexceed  twelve 
bushels  per  acre — thirty  years  since  it 
averaged  thirty.  The  decline  alarmed 
the  farmer,  and  he  set  about  investiga¬ 
ting  the  cause.  The  Genesee  Farmer  is 
taken  by  50,000  farmers,  the  American 
I  Agriculturist  has  a  large  circulation,  so 
!  has  the  Albany  Cultivator,  the  Working 
Farmer,  and  one  or  too  other  agneoltu- 
ral  papers,  all  in  New  York.  Professor 
Mapes  has  analysed  over  one  hundred 
farms  in  New  Jersey  and  New'  York,  and 
advised  new  modes  of  culture,  and  has 
certificates  in  every  case  of  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  profits  to  the  farmer, 

I  more  than  one-tbird.  Is  this  humbug? 
j  Our  Yankee  brethren  are  not  apt  to  pay 
j  for  such  things,  without  they  get  some¬ 
thing  in  return. 

Must  a  man  be  doomed  to  plow  on  in 
I  the  same  old  way,  and  w'ith  the  same  old 
plow,  that  his  daddy  did,  hecause  book- 
farming  is  called  humbug  ?  There  is  no 
other  subject  in  the  world,  tliat  we  are 
aware  of,  w  herein  it  is  not  admitted  that 
a  man  may  be  improved  by  reading.  Is 
it  because  men  are  born  fanners — or  the 
bigger  the  fool  the  better  the  farmer — or 
the  better  the  luck  ?  The  Farmer  and 
Planter,  published  in  Pendleton,  at  $1 
per  annum,  lies  sick  of  a  fever— it  is  dy¬ 
ing  for  want  of  tonics  and  nutritious  diet 
— any  body  can  prescribe,  but  who  W'ili 
give  tne  physic  ?  Help!  help!  as  Kos¬ 
suth  says  in  his  great  speech — eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine  farmers  in  Union  dis¬ 
trict — you  have  the  means.  Help!  help! 

A  Farmer* 


Sal'll  its. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  am  satisfied  that 
if  more  atrentiou  was  paid  lo  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fine  fruit,  it  would  add  to  the 
health  of  our  country  as  well  as  to  the 
luxuries  of  our  tables.  I  have  Been 
experimenting  for  some  time  with  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  and  have  had 
brought  on  from  New'  York,  New' Jersey, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  at  different 
times,  several  varieties  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  ])!ums,  and  have 
tried  them  all  here  on  my  soil,  and  I  am 
|?d  to  believe  that  they  will  net  do  so 
well  as  trees  raised  here  on  the  soil,  or  in 
the  climate  where  they  are  to  be  set  out. 
For  several  3’^ears  I  have  only  jirocured 
them  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  wood 
to  work  from. 

So  far  as  my  experiments  go,  the  apple 
is  rather  a  tender  and  short  lived*  tree  in 
this,  climate  and  will  not  succeed  as  well 
as  it  docs  farther  north,  though  w'ith  at- 
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teiiliuii  it  will  do  tolerabh'  well,  and  wi  h 
some  of  the  summer  varieties  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well.  It  should  he  plantei 
on  level,  dry  laud,  or  where  the  dirt  is 
dis[>osed  to  accumulate  about  the  roo  s, 
and  made  to  branch  out  low.  The  bodies 
should  be  kept  clean  and  washed  once  or 
twice  a  year  with  a  mixture  of  lime  wa¬ 
ter  or  ley  and  soft  soap,  so  as  to  keep 
them  free  from  worms.  They  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  dry  rot  under  the  bark  near  the 
ground,  which  many  persons  attribute 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  though  I  cannot 
satisfy  my  mind  that  that  is  the  cause, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  prevent¬ 
ive  or  sure  remedy.  Removing  the  dis¬ 
eased  bark  with  the  knife  is  the  best  I 
can  do.  In  trimming,  I  trim  out  the  limbs 
and  let  them  grow  as  long  as  they  will. 

The  pear  is  well  adapted  to  this  cli¬ 
mate,  and  succeeds  remarkably  well. — 
Every  variety,  that  I  have,  that  has 
come  into  bearing,  is  much  better  than 
represented  to  be  in  the  north.  The  tree 
is  hardy  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  by 
every  housekeeper,  either  in  town  or 
country.  They  should  be  planted  like 
the  apple  in  level  land,  or  where  the 
earth  will  accumulate  about  the  roots. — 
They  are  disposed  to  throw  out  surface 
roots  and  if  the  earth  is  suffered  to  wash 
away,  they  will  become  bare  and  the  tree 
suffer  and  decline.  I  trim  them  as  I  do 
the  apple. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
any  thing  in  praise  of  the  peach.  It  is  a 
Southern  fruit  and  no  climate  or  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  it  than  ours.  No  hor¬ 
ticulturist  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey 
with  the  same  varieties  can  j)roduce  such 
fruit  as  we  can,  or  so  many  crops  from  the 
same  tree. 

My  plan  is  to  raise  my  stocks  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  (the  ground  made  rich),  and  bad 
them  as  soon  as  they  arc  large  enough, 
and  the  next  winter  set  them  on  the  field 
where  they  are  to  stand.  I  make  the 
place  where  they  are  to  stand  rich,  and 
top  them  off* so  as  to  make  them  limb  out 
low,  leave  about  three  or  four  main  limbs, 
and  keep  the  bodies  free  from  gum  and 
the  roots  from  worms.  The  worms  at¬ 
tack  the  treejust  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  you  will  *liscover  by  ihe^ 
gum  around  the  roots,  and  the  only  way 
to  remove  them  is  with  the  kifife.  VVdieu 
the  tree  cotnes  into  bearing,  I  remove 
every  spring  the  old  wood  from  among 
the  branches,  and  leave  the  young  bear¬ 
ing  twiggs,  and  if  they  are  too  abundant, 

I  shorten  them  in.  If  the  limbs  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  grow  too  loiig  they  are  apt  to! 


break  with  a  good  crojj  of  fruit. 

Y"ou  will  find  the  soap  and  ley  wash  a 
I  good  one  for  all  of  your  tiees.  My  meth¬ 
od  of  using  it  is  to  take  strong  ley  soap 
and  mix  in  as  much  ley  or  lime  water  as 
will  make  it  thin  enough  to  use  with  a 
white-washing  brush,  and  put  it  on  as 
you  would  a  coat  of  white-wash. 

The  curculeo  I  have  found  very  bad  on 
my  nectarines  and  fine  plums,  but  in 
nothing  else.  If  you  should  be  troub¬ 
led  with  them,  gather  up  the  fruit  as  fast 
as  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  boil  it  or  feed 
it  to  hogs,  or  destroy  it  in  some  way. 

You  will  find  high,  dry  ground  much 
the  best  for  peaches.  The  water  should 
never  stand  about  the  roots  or  the  earth 
accumulate  much  about  them.  Scra¬ 
pings  of  the  wood  yard,  leached  ashes, 
or  vegetable  mould  is  the  best  manure  for 
trees,  and  you  will  find  that  when  your 
trees  are  well  manured  and  in  a  growing 
condition,  that  the  fruit  will  be  the  largest 

and  best.  Yazoo. 

Society  Ridge,  Miss.  Jan.,  ’52 

Corn. 

BY  E.  M.  PUNBAR,  WARNER.  N.  H. 

W.  S.  King,  Esq. — I  have  read  wdth 
interest  the  JouTMot  0/  Agriculture,  and  I 
am  satisfied  it  is  a  valuable  paper  for  the 
farmer.  However  much  farmers  rna}' 
say  against  book  farming,  every  advance¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  whethei’  in  the  cul- 
j  tivation  ofthe  soil  or  in  the  improvement 
of  stock,  has  been  brought  al)out  mainly 
by  the  scientific  farmer  :  and  I  hail  with 
delight  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day: — 
when  he  who  guides  the  plow  will  not 
only  understand  the  nature  of  the  soil 
which  he  exposes  to  the  sun  and  air,  but 
will  also  understand  the  right  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure,  and  the  crop  best  adajjt- 
ed  to  his  different  soils. 

Many  farmers  suppose,  or  have  sup- 
])osed,  that  scientific  farming  means 
something  beyond  their  comi)rehension, 
or  at  least  api)licable  only  to  those  who 
have  the  capital  to  indulge  their  fanciful 
notions  relative  to  fiirtning;  but  I  am  of 
a  ditferent  opinion.  If  the  farmer,  let 
his  j)retensions  be  what  they  may  as  to 
scientific  farming,  so  understands  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  soil  as  to  plow  properly,  and 
manure  judiciously,  and  so  cultivates 
that  his  grounds  yield  w  hat  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing,  and  yet  iinprove  in 
condition  from  year  to  year,  this  man  is 
a  scientific  farmer,  and  vice  versa. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  the  above  re¬ 
marks  by  hearing  some  men  speak  slight¬ 
ingly  ofthe  j)ractice  of  dur  mo.“t  enter- 
[)risiiig  and  successful  farmers.  For  my¬ 
self,  1  claim  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
plain,  practical,  hard-working  farmer; 
aiul  in  wiiting  on  the  subject  of  corn 
raising,  I  shall  only  state  what  I  have 
l)racticed  with  my  own  hands. 

My  land  is  naturally  cold  and  wet,  and 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  corn  as  sotm? 
other  fioils.  I  havg  broken  up  mv  sward 


land  both  in  the  fall  and  spring;  hut  for 
the  crop,  I  ])refer  spring  plowing  to  au¬ 
tumn,  as  it  leaves  the  ground  lighterand 
is  much  easier  to  work  ;  but  there  is  some 
advantage  in  fall  ])lowdng,  as  it  is  done 
when  the  team  is  in  good  condition,  and 
generally  is  not  so  bus}'  a  season,  and  it 
also  forwards  so  much  of  sjrring’s  U'ork. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and 
written  with  regard  to  deep  and  shallow 
plowing,  and  wide  and  narrow  furrow's; 
but  for  the  corn  crop,  experience  has 
taught  me,  that  deep  plowing,  whether 
on  moist  or  dry  soils,  is  far  preferable  to 
shallow,  as  it  gives  a  chance  for  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  pass  off*  in  a  wet  season,  and  in 
more  retentive  of  moisture  in  a  dry. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  plowed 
rny  ground  fromeightto  ten  inches  deep, 
and  have  used  the  plow  w  hich  would  the 
most  com{)letely  invert  the  soil,  without 
regard  to  the  width  ofthe  furrow'.  I  ap¬ 
ply  my  manure  on  the  furrow  at  the  rate 
of  forty-five  or  fifty  cart  loads  to  the  acre, 
which  consists  princii)ally  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  old  yard  manure;  and  take 
pains  to  pulverize  it  fine,  by  digging  it 
over  with  a  heavy  hoe;  this  is  slow  as 
well  as  back-aching  work,  but  it  pays 
well.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  these  three  manures,  and  I  ap- 
I)ly  them  accordingly.  The  sheep  ma¬ 
nure,  which  is  the  most  stimulating,  I 
use  on  my  coldest  soil ;  while  on  my  dri¬ 
est  I  apjdy  niy  yard  manure  ;  as  muck 
depends  on  a  right  application,  for  a  good 
crop.  3Iy  manure  is  under  cover  du¬ 
ring  winter,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  worth 
nearly  double  for  being  housed.  I  take 
much  pains  to  spread  the  n>anure  aseven- 
i  ly  as  ])ossiblc,  and  harrow  it  in  thorough¬ 
ly  with  a  heavy  iron  tootheol  harrow', 
first  lengthw’se  anil  then  crosswise  the 
furrow,  until  the  soil  is  well  jmiverized 
and  the  manure  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  it. 

This  method  of  preparing  the  ground 
requires  considerable  time  and  labor,  and 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pitching 
their  manure  into  the  cart  in  large  lumps 
and  throwing  it  over  the  ground  at  hap¬ 
hazard,  may  think  it  lost  labor,  but  for  a 
good  croi)  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  plant  my  corn  (the  eight  rowed  kind) 
in  rows  running  each  way — north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west, at  a  distance  of 
three  add  a  half  feet  one  way  and  three 
the  other,  for  the  pui'iiose  of  a  free  ad¬ 
mission  ofthe  sun  and  air;  as  I  believe 
such  circulation  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  crop,  as  it  is 
for  the  w'cll  being  of  man  or  beast ;  it  al¬ 
so  saves  a  good  deal  othard  work  by' giv¬ 
ing  a  chance  to  run  the  cultivator  .liotk 
ways.  Some  may  object  to  planting  two 
way  s  onaccoutit  of  extra  labor,  but  this 
is  slight,  requiring  only  three  hours  more 
w'ork  to  the  acre,  w  hich  I  accotnplish  by 
dragging  a  heavy  chain  one  way.  ami 
opening  with  the  hoe  the  other.  In.  cul¬ 
tivating  the  crop,  I  keep  the  ground  as 
even  as  ]>ossiblc,  and  at  the  last  hoeitig 
leave  but  four  stalks  to  the  hill. 

I  In  harvesting,  it  is  the  practice  with 
!  most  farmers  in  this  section,  to  take  off 
the  top  stalks  when  the  kernel  begins  tg 
“check,”  and  let  the  rest -stand  un*il  the 
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last  of  October  or  the  first  of  NovemI)er ; 
hut  1  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
this  proce.s.8  is  attended  with  a  serious 
loss,  believing  the  plant  sliouid  remain  in 
its  natural  state  till  harvest.  It  has  been 
my  practice  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  to  let  my  corn  stand  with  the  tops 
on  until  there  was  danger  of  frost,  and 
then  cut  it  close  to  the  ground  and  stook 
it  in  the  field,  and  let  it  remain  until  the 
stalk  is  cured.  It  requires  about  two  and 
a  halfdays’  work  to  stook  an  acre  of  stout 
corn.  1  will  give  my  method  : — I  have 
a  i)iece  of  joist  some  five  feet  in  length, 
■with  two  pins  near  the  top  end,  running 
through  on  each  side  about  eight  inches, 
at  right  angles,  and  sharpened  at  the 
other  end.  After  the  corn  is  cut  down, 
this  is  set  in  the  ground  for  a  support, 
vvhile  setting  up  the  corn  around  it  in 
handfuls  sufficient  for  a  stook,  when  it  is 
withdrawn  and  the  top  secured  by  tying 
around  too  or  three  hands  in  the  usual 
way.  It  will  be  perceived,  by  stocking 
in  this  way,  there  will  be  a  vacancy  in 
the  centre  for  the  air  to  circulate  and  pre¬ 
vent  mould.  Jily  this  method  the  corn  is 
better,  the  fodder  wmrth  twice  as  much, 
and  requires  less  labor  to  secure  the  crop. 
I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that!  havejirac- 
liced  as  above  the  present  year  only  in 
part,  on  account  of  the  field  mice  taking 
up  their  residence  in  the  slooks. 

Some  have  supj)osed  the  corn  would 
weigh  more  by  harvesting  in  the  usual 
way,  than  it  would  by  cutting  up  when 
somewhat  green  and  stocking.  To  such 
j  would  say,  I  put  up  a  few  stooks  Sept. 
24th,  -which  remained  in  the  field  until 
I  harvested  the  other,  (Oct.  25th,)  and 
to  satisfy  myself,  I  weighed  a  bushel  of 
€;ars  of  eacii,  and  found  there  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  two  pounds  in  favor  of  that 
which  was  stocked.  My  crop  ran'^es 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  shelled  corn. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  here  is  a  lump  of  the 
ore  from  my  diggings,  and  if  there  is 
enough  ofthe  pure  metal  in  it  to  pay  for 
refining,  I  shall  try  again,  hoping  to 
strike  a  richer  vein. 


The  vein  you  have  struck  is  a  rich  one, 
80  dig  aNvay,  brother  Dunbar  ;  ply  pick¬ 
axe  and  spade  ;  “the  cradle”  you  rock 
is  not  a  Californian  one,  ifw'e  riglitly  re¬ 
member,  though  it  may  hold  richer  treas¬ 
ures  than  gold  dust  before  you  pile  it 
a  way  among  the  old  lumber  in  the  gar¬ 
ret. 

Those  farmers  like  Prir.  Dunbar,  are 
the  very  ones  whom  we  have  in  our 
mind’s  eye,  when  we  speak  of  scicnii/cc 
farmers.  It  no  more  requires  patent  lea¬ 
ther  boots,  a  quizzing  glass,  and  a  capi- 
talofa  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  a 
Ivook  under  each  arm  and  a  mouthful  of 
hard  words,  to  make  a  scientific  farmer, 
than  it  ia  imperative  to  wear  a  v/eek’s 
growth  of  beard,  a  dirty  shirt,  and  boots 
always  redolent  of  the  barn-yard,  to  prove 
one  a  practical  farmer. 

There  are  too  classes  of  scientific  far¬ 
mers  who  are  useful  and  raspected,  each 
in  their  sphere.  One  is  the  capitalist, 
who  was  bora  perhap.s  on  a  farm,  and 
spent  there  the  hapj)y  days  ofyouth,  and 


wboreturns  to  the  country  to  reposefrom 
the  cares  of  more  exhausting  business. — 
With  judgment  and  generosity  he  pro¬ 
cures  the  best  implements  that  are  man¬ 
ufactured,  he  tries  experiments  that  ap¬ 
pear  plausible,  he  introduces  good  stock, 
and  enables  his  neighl)ors  to  dip  into- 
“  blood”  a  little.  Ttais  man,  whether  his 
implements  or  his  experiments  succeed 
or  fail,  is  a  benefactor  to  the  cause;  and 
for  obvious  reasons. 

The  other,  and  more  useful  class  of 
scientific  farmers,  are  like  Mr.  Dunbar 
and  others  in  his  and  many  other  neigh¬ 
borhoods  that  tve  could  name.  They 
have  been  farmers  since  they  were 
breeched,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  executive  duties  of  their  position, 
they  put  into  practice  all  those  improve- 
mants,  which  their  education  in  the 
field,  the  school  room  and  the  cliimney 
corner,  assures  them  to  he  improvements. 
The  implements  that  to  their  experienced 
eyes  appear  worthy  of  a  trial,  are  intro¬ 
duced  ;  a  fine  Devon  bull  graces  their 
pastures,  and  keeps  good  the  immber  and 
quality  of  their  milkers.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  their  barns,  their  sheds,  their 
tool  Ifouse,  their  cellars,  everything  un¬ 
der  their  care  will  hear  inspection.  They 
have  done  their  duty  by  themselves  and 
their  families  ;  and  now  we  see  them  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  do  their  duty  by  their  fel¬ 
low  farmers,  by  communicating  their  ex¬ 
perience  through  the  columns  of  the  Jonr- 
■ned  of  Agriculture. 

I»!ow  a>cep  and  2»!anl  SiaSSow. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  looking  about  me 
this  year,  I  tiave  noticed  a  great  number 
of  fanners  in  this  part  of  the  country 
breaking  up  their  lands  about  ten  inches 
deep,  and  planting  their  corn  about  as 
deep — as  is  the  old  adage  with  us  ; 
“Plow  deep  and  jilant  deep — but  plant 
deep  anyhow.”  Now,  sir,  do  you  not 
know  that  this  is  a  mistake?  If  you 
don’t,  I  know  that  it  is  as  broad  a  mistake 
as  was  ever  made  by  intelligent  farmers, 
because  I  have  tried  it  and  I  know  it  by 
experieuce.  My  rule  is  to  plow  deep, 
and  plant  shallow,  (contrary  to  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  several  “  agricultural 
papers,’')  and  1  will  give  you  my  reason 
for  so  doing.  I  plow  deep  (subsoil  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches)  so  as  to  get  as 
much  clay  on  top  as  possible,  which  will, 
through  a  chemical  process,  turn  to  soil ; 
and  to  turn  the  soil  under  the  clav,  in 
which  I  intend  for  the  roots  of  the  corn  to 
grow.  I  have  the  rows  in  which  I  in¬ 
tend  planting  run  off  about  four  inches 
deep;  by  this  means  I  secure  the  richest 
soil  for  my  corn  to  take  root  in  ;  and  by 
plowing  deep  and  planting  shallow,  I 
have  a  deep  loose  soil,  and  will  always 
secure  a  moisture  to  the  roots  of  corn. — 

I  ne  question  might  be  asked,  v/by  it  is 
that  he  don’t  plant  his  corn  deep?  It  is 
this :  suppose  I  break  mj'  land  fifteen 


^  inches  deep  and  plant  my  corn  twelve  ; 

1  would  only  have  three  inches  of  loose 
j  dirt  for  my  corn  to  grow  in,  and  more 
i  than  pi'obahle  that  would  be  clay,  while 
the  roots  of  corn  would  have  little  or  no 
advantiige  from  the  soil,  it  must  be  to  all, 
that  will  look  at  the  reason  of  the  case, 
very  evident  that  their  doubts  about  this, 
(iftbey  question  it  at  all,)  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  next  year,  and  inform  you  of  the 
result. — Cor.  Southern  Cultivator. 

X'hc  Otsioii. 

This  we  have  found  always  most  easi¬ 
ly  raised  of  good  size,  and  an  ahundant 
yield  to  the  land.  We  raise  tvhat  I  take 
to  be  the  Dutch  or  Flanders  onion.  We 
pursue  this  jilan  to  obtain  the  seed.  Set 
out  the  seed  onions  early  in  March,  and 
cultivate  only  enough  to  keep  the  woeds 
and  grass  under  until  the  buttons  are 
developed.  Then  permit  the  weeds  and 
grass  to  grow  at  their  will,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  bulb  from  the  cold  of  winter.  In 
the  spring  weed  them  \teil,  and  top- 
dress  with  hen-house  manure,  and  culti¬ 
vate  as  above.  In  this  way,  it  will  hard¬ 
ly  ever  be  necessary  to  set  out  seed  on¬ 
ions  again.  At  least  we  have  gathered 
buttons  this  season,  larg'e  and  fine,  from 
onions  set  out  seven  years  ago.  Here  it 
may  be  well  to  say  how  we  prepare  our 
hen-house  manure.  The  house  is  well 
littered,  say  six  inches  deep,  once  in  two 
weeks  during  the  winter,  with  straw. — 
then  a  liberal  sprinkle  of  marl  is  applied, 
and  frequently  ashes.  In  two  weeks  it 
w’ill  be  found  to  be  well  trampled  and  be¬ 
fouled,  wlieri  it  is  scraped  up,  thus  mixing 
the  ingredients,  which  are  then  deposited 
in  the  garden  in  a  heap  ready  for  use  in 
thespring.  Pure  hen  clung  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  cautiously,  like  guano  ;  it  is  domes¬ 
tic  guano. 

The  onion  being  a  gross  feeder,  you 
should,  when  growing  the  bulb,  manure 
the  land  well  with  good  stable  manure, 
spaded  in  well,  and  chopped  in  fine,  us¬ 
ing  no  rake  on  stifi'  land,  such  as  ours  is. 
Layoff  the  rows  fourteen  inches  apart, 
and  plant  the  buttons  five  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Let  the  rows  he  very  shallow, 
and  cover  them  very  lightly.  Deep  cov¬ 
ering  is  very  injurious.  Work  thorough¬ 
ly  the  first  time,  and  top-dress  around 
each  button,  bnt  not  too  near,  witli  the 
hen  manure.  Then  cultivate  as  may  he 
necessary,  to  keep  the  weeds  and  grass 
under,  and  also  to  keep  the  ground  ivell 
stirred.  But  let  the  cultivation  be  as 
superficial  as  porsible.  We  plant  the 
last  of  February  or  the  first  of  March, 
though  the  best  and  finest  onions  we  ev- 
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«r  raised  were  planted  i!ie  lust  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  have  tried  this  experiment 
but  once.  We  raise  llie  white  or  silver 
onion,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  for 
pickles. — Southern  Planter. 

A  Word  or  two  nboiit  Doj'iii. 

A  bonnie  Terrier  that,  sir,  and  a  fell  child  at 
the  vermin,  I  warrant  him — that  is,  if  he’s  been 
weel  entered,  (or  it  a’ lies  in  that.”  “Really,  sir,” 
said  Brown,  “his  education  has  been  somewhat 
neglected,  and  his  chief  property  is  being  a  good 
companion.”  “Aye,  sir?  that's  a  pity,  begging 
your  pardon,  its  a  great  pity  that — beast  or  body, 
education  should  aye  be  minded.” — Guy  Mau- 

NKRING. 

An  honest,  wellbehaved  dog,  “weel  entered,” 
as  the  Scotchman  said,  desrves  to  be  treated  with 
respect  We  are  willing  to  give  him  the  hand 
of  fellowship — albeit  he  may  have  no 

“locked,  lettered,  braw  brasss  collar, 
Wiiich  shewed  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar — 
but  one  of  your  “  ranting  roaming  billies”  who 
is  ever  attending  to  every  body’s  busine.ss  better 
than  his  own,  prying  into  your  poulty  yard,  no¬ 
sing  about  your  smoke-house,  and  now  and  then 
siseeking  into  your  sheep-fold,  picking  off  the 
wee  pets  and  woolingthe  whole  flock — we  have 
110  patience  with.  We  often  wonder  if  the  peo- 
pie  think  what  a  tax  dogs  are  upon  our  good 
temper  as  well  as  upon  our  income. 

Let  us  figure  a  moment — there  are  52,642 
families  in  South  Carolina,  that,  dwell  in  houses 
— it  will  certainly  be  a  safe  calculation  to  put  one 
dog  to  each  house — and  the  295  that  don ’t  live  in 
houses,  we  will  bet  on  having  three  dogs  apiece, 
but  we  wont  count  them — there  are,  then,  52,- 
642  dogs  in  South  Carolina.  How  much  will 
a  dog  eat?  remember,  now,  you  are  to  count  the 
stealing.s — for  if  you  dont  feed  him,  he’ll  make 
it  out  ofsomebody.  It  takes  as  much  to  feed  a 
decent,  gentleman-like  dog,  as  it  does  a  negro — 
and  thkes  as  much  more  to  feed  an  uinannerly 
cur.  But  we  will  be  [moderate — we  will  say 
that  every  dog  consumes  5  bushels  meal  per  an¬ 
num— this  will  sum  up  the  consumption  to 
263,210  bushels— yes,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ten  bushels  of 
corn.  Coruis  worth  almost  any  wherein  South 
Carolina  one  dollar  per  bushel=$263,210. — 
Look  at  that,  yo  dog  fanciers— ye  owners  of 
^‘mongrel  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound,  and  cur  of 
low  degree.”  How  many  poor  people  would 
this  feed  and  clothe?”— “Poor  people '  bless  my 
soul,  Broouisedge,”  sa^'s  a  friend  at  our  elbow, 
“what  are  you  talking  about,  the  poor  people 
own  two  dogs  to  any-body-else’s  one.  Did  you 
ever  see  any  man  too  poor  to  own  a  dog?” — 
Poor  “old  Horse !”  he  ii.sed  to  say  thatihe  thought 
his  vote  in  the  Virginia  legislature  in  favor  of 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  98, 
was  enough  to  have  secured  his  popularity  for¬ 
ever,  and  yet  he  afterwards  killed  himsell  dead 

with  the  people,  by  voting  fora  tax  on  dogs.— 
Talk  of  dog  laws— pshaw  !  you  may  as  well  pat 
juber  to  a  mile-stone— the  repre.'-entatives  of 
the  people  'unovv  too  well  the  strengh  ofthe  dog 
vote  to  run  any  such  risk.  There  is  only  one 


dog  law  which  we  can  pronounce  efficient —  j  £Si-ooiiiisctlgc. 

whenever  a  farmer  spies  a  susjiicious  fellow  |  Messrs.  Eoitors:  -  In  your  last  issiiet  noticed 
prowling  about  liispremises,  give  him  a  dose  of  |  a  call  for  in.'bnnation  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
patent  gun  w.adding— it’s  good,  very  good.  W'^e  j  ment  of  sedge  land.  The  improvement  or  re' 
do  as  vve  would  be  done  by — if  our  dog  will  not  J  clamaiion  of  this  laud  lias  received  a  good  por- 
stay  at  home,  he  is  of  no  use  to  us — if  he  troubles  j  tion  of  my  time  and  attention  for  some  three  OT 
our  neighbor  it  is  his  own  fault — he  has  a  reme-  '  four  years.  In  this  portion  of  Virgina,  where 


dy. 


Broomsedge. 


Big  Branch,  Fch.  15,  ’52. 


From  the  Western  Horticultural  Review. 
jSlravvberi-icH— A  ISantei*. 

Dr.  Warder  : —  I  di.scover  by  an  arti-  j  ing  worn-out  lauds  covered  with  sedge 


the  lands  are  poor,  we  find  them  covered  with 
broomsedge  or  poverty  grass,  and  running  bri¬ 
ars.  When  covered  with  the  former,  we  con¬ 
sider  them  readily  improved,  ofthe  latter  always 
a  hard  case  to  manage.  3Iy  system  of  reclaim- 


IS  as 

follows.  The  land  is  checked  off  for  mailing 
in  the  fall;  the  marl  is  then  hauled  to  the  land 
and  a  heap  of  five  bushels  deposited  in  each 
square — giving  to  each  acre,  if  well  set  in  sedge, 
from  three  liundred  to  four  liundred  bushels  of 
marl.  The  land  is  ihen  plowed  iij)  b}’  a  good 
two  horse  plow,  to  the  depih  (not  regarding  the 
poverty  ofthe  soil)  of  7  or  8  nclies,  taking  care 


cle  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  the 
present  year,  that  it  is  admitted  east, 
that  “  Strawberries  are  of  two  kinds, 

Staminate  and  Pistillate.”  That  “the 
latter  cannot  be  relied  on  for  good  crops, 
without  the  fertilizing  presence  of tlie 
former.  But  with  their  presence  they 
are  usually  the  best.  lie  says  ”  i  to  lift  the  plow  around  the  heaps  of  marl.  As 
best  Staminate  sorts,  are  the  Large  Ear-  |  goon  astlie  land  is  fiillowed,  the  marl  is  regular¬ 
ly'  Scarlet  and  Boston  Pine.  The  best  i  ly  spread  over  the  surface,  permitted  to  remain 
Pistillates  are  Burr’s  New  Pine,  Hov'ey’s  !  in  this  .situation  until  March,  when  (if  I  have 
Seedling,  old  or  Cincinnati  Hudson,  and  dme)  it  is  well  harrowed-  it  is  then  laid  off  and 


in  some  localities  the  Black  Prince.” — 
Wonderfully  accurate.  The  Early  Scar¬ 
let,  and  Boston  Pine  are  both  Ilerma- 
jihrodite,  and  therefore  bear  more  or  less 
perfect  fruit.  The  writer  says,  “Pistil¬ 
lates  can  not  be  relied  on  for  good  cropsy 
without  fertilizing.”  I  will  give  .$50 for 
a  root  of  either  of  the  Pistillates  he 
names,  or  any  other,  that  will  in  one  year 
in  one  hundred,  produce  one  perfect 
fruit  from  twenty  blossoms  without  fer- 
tilliziiig.  I  have  never  seen  one.  There 
are  four  distinct  plants  produced  from 
seed,  and  they  never  change  their  char¬ 
acter. 

First,  Staminate.  Never  bear  a  per¬ 
fect  fruit. 

Second,  Pistillate.  Never  hear  a  per¬ 
fect  fruit  without  impregnation. 

Third,  Hermaphrodite.  Always  bear 
more  or  less  perfect  fruit  and  more  or 
less  defective  ones.  These,  from  last 
year’s  experience,  I  discover,  require  in¬ 
sects  to  carry  the  Farina,  to  secure  tlie 
best  crop  they  can  produce. 

Fourth,  A  plant  bearing  Staminate, 
Pistillate,  and  Hermaphrodite  blossoms. 
Plants  of  this  class  are  very  rare. — 
Schneik’s  Garden  of  Eden  Seedling,  is 
in  part,  of  this  character,  and  for  tlwee 
years  has  produced  a  full  crop  of  large, 
perfect  fruit,  and  of  fine  quality.  It  is 
the  only  one  which  1  have  .seen  that  all 
its  hlos.soms  liear  perfect  fruit. 


planted  in  corn.  JMy  olrject  in  applying  marl  in 
this  way',  is  to  keep  it  near  the  surface  that  it  may 
be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
frosts,  &c.  1  have  never  had  it  fail  to  tict  well 

on  the  first  crop  when  thus  applied.  To  carry 
out  this  imi)iH)vement,  I  reserve  all  the  peas  I 
can  spare  and  seed  hhem  antong  the  corn  the 
last  working.  These  are  turned  in,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October,  and  the  land  seeded  down  in 
wheat  and  clover,  if  I  can  seed  by  the  10th  of 
October,  if  not,  the  clover  seed  are  sown  in 
February  following.  Now  permit  the  laud  jto 
have  two  years  rest,  and  my  word  for  it  (stiff  or 
light  soil),  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  two  year? 
yonr  field  not  only  improved,  but  in  fine  lieart, 
capable  ofproduciugrcTGuneratingcropsofcorn, 
wheat  &c.  In  regard  to  the  clover,  keep  all 
stock  from  it  for  the  first  year,  and  the  second 
y'car  yon  will  be  able  to  cut  a  fine  crop  of  hay 
from  every  acre,  especially  if  the  sail  is  stiff — on 
light  soils  it  is  more  dillicult  to  secure  a  stand  of 
clover,  yet,  8.6  a  means  of  securing  a  stand  of 
clover  on  light  soils,  seed  in  September,  and  ajv 
ply  one  bushel  of  plaster  per  aero  in  February 
or  March.  The  clover  will  not  only  bo  benefit¬ 
ed  thereby,  but  it  will  a'dd  materially  to  tJie  yield 
ofthe  wheat  crop.  I  differ  with  yon,  Messra, 
Editors,  in  regard  to  “burning  off  the  sedge  on 
light  soils.”  1  would  thank  no  man  to  carry  fire 
into  a  sedge  Geld  of  mine,  let  the  laud  be  ever  so 
light,  that  is,  if  I  intended  to  carry  out  the  system 
.  of  improvement  here  detailed.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  would  answer  under  any  other  clrcuin- 
BiU  the  question  naturally  arises  be¬ 
fore  the  enquiring  mind :  What  would  be  iho 
cost  of  this  improvement?  Suppose  the  laud, 
now  poor  to  he  worth  $2  per  acre.  Cost 
of  marling  (one  mile  carriage)  $6  per  acre; 


I  have  not  yci  scou  ou  these  plants  tt  ];eJover  seed,  one  gallon  per  acre,  75  cents;  one 
blossom  purely  Staminate.  Allareiture-  bushel  of  riaster.  55  cents;  two  years  rent  of 
ly  Pistillate,  or  Hermaphrodite,  and  pe 


M-- 


fect  iu  both  organs.  N.  Longw'crth. 


land,  when  at  rest,  $4  ; — the  rent  is  put  down  at 
the  probable  rent  before  impro\euient — total 
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cost$11.30.  Suppose  the  laud  bel'ore  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  marl  would  yield  8  bushels  of  corn 
at  60  cents,  $4.80; — after  the  application  10 
bushels  the  first  year  ■,  yield  of  wheat  before 
the  application  of  marl  and  return  of  pea  fallow, 
five  bushels,  $5 ;  after  the  application,  &c.,  eight 
bushels,  $8.  The  cost  ofiinprovement  $11.30: 
increase  of  crops,  worth  $4.20:  actual  cost  of 
improvement  $7.10.  Value  of  land  after  im¬ 
provement  $10.'  The  cost  of  pea.s  and  worth  of 
peas  and  worth  of  clover  crop,  I  neglected  to 
take  into  the  above  account,  which  your  readers 
can  figure  out  at  their  leisure. 

The  above  is  no  imaginary  case — the  writer 
can  show  lands  that  before  the  improvement 
generully  gave  the  above  yield  of  corn  (never 
being  wrrse  enough  to  risk  the  wheat  crop  on  such 
lands)  that  now  gives  a  return  of  30  to  35  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  and  10  to  15  bushels  of  wheat — the 
lands  are  still  improving.  Wherever  I  have  car¬ 
ried  out  the  above  system  on  moderately  stiff' 
soils  I  have  never  failed  of  being  amply  remu¬ 
nerated  and  gratified,  by  seeing  such  lands  rapid¬ 
ly  coming  to  a  state  of  fertility. 

If  the  above  will  benefit  you  or  you  readers, 
my  object  wdll  be  accomplished. 

The  Present. — I  am  now  engaged  in  applying 
litter  and  mould  gathered  from  the  I'orest  with 
hilling  hoes  (from  lands  which  I  never  expect  to 
bring  into  cultivation),  to  my  corn  shift,  I'or  this 
year.  This  is  evenly  spread,  and  turned  in  by  a 
large  two-horse  plow  running  from?  to  8  inch¬ 
es  deep,  followed  by  a  subsoil  plow,  drawn  by 
two  stout  horses,  running  from  10  to  12  inches 
deep — average  depth  ofstined  land  from  16  to 
20  inches.  It  is  my  intention  to  treat  my  entire 
corn  shift  in  this  way ;  to  accomplish  which  it 
will  take  from  12  to  15  days — the  land  is  poor 
and  light,  fine  clay  subsoil  about  6  or  7  inches 
below  the  sttrface.  It  is  my  pitrpose  to  apply 
lime  to  the  surface  this  spring  and  nextfall — sow- 
peas  last  working  of  the  corn — seed  down  in 
wheat  and  clover  in  September  and  October,  ap¬ 
plying  at  the  same  time  from  150  to  200  lbs.  of 
guano  per  acre.  I  have  told  enough,  so  I  w  ill 
bid  you  adieit. 

Your  ob’t  servant,  Titos.  E.  Bloun  t. 

Bnrlcigh,  Sussex  Co.y  Va.,  Feb.,  ’51. 

TSionglta  for  Farajseris. 

At  or  before  this  season  of  the  year,  it 
is  usual  foriiitelligent  and  successful  far¬ 
mers  to  lay  out  their  plans  and  com¬ 
mence  the  preparation  of  their  lands  for 
a  new  crop  of  oats,  corn,  cotton.  &c. — 
In  this  region  of  country  the  last  two 
years,  with  here  and  there  an  exception 
have  been  highly  unpropitious  to  the 
growth  of  average  crops,  particularly  of 
the  two  former,  and  had  notan  abundant 
wheat  harvest  come  to  our  relief,  the 
country  would  have  had  a  foretaste  of  a 
temporary  famine.  As  it  is,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  the  e-xercieejof  the  most  rigid  econ¬ 
omy  upon  the  part  of  all  eoncerned,  for 
the  next  six  months,  to  enable  the  pro¬ 


vision  cropof  last  year  to  hold  out  until 
the  new  one  is  laid  by  or  gathered. 

VVe  will  venture  the  assertion,  that 
within  the  recollection  of  the  “  oldest  in¬ 
habitant,”  there  never  was  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  failure,  at  the  South,  of  the  oat 
croj),  than  the  one  witnessed  last  year, 
nor  a  more  magnificent  display  of  nub¬ 
bins  and  small  potatoes.  Fortunately 
for  themselves,  if  not  for  their  owners,  a 
goodly  number  of  neat  cattle  look  a  near 
cut  out  of  trouble  by  surfeiting  themselves 
upon  blasted  or  smut  corn  in  the  fall, 
and  thus  escaped  the  more  tardy  and 
mortifying  ])rocess  ofgradual  starvation. 
Enough,  however,  survive,  and  barnh'ss 
and  fodderless,  wander  forth,  seeking 
something  to  devour,  to  excite  our  com¬ 
miseration  and  elicit  our  charities  ;  and 
we  would  suggest  to  the  worthy  officers 
and  members  ef  the  different  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Associations  in  GeorgTa,  that  fairs  he 
held  during  the  present  year  for  their  es¬ 
pecial  benefit. 

But  our  primary  object  in  penning  this 
article  is,  to  urge  u])on  our  agricultural 
friends,  the  jtropriety  of  j)lanting  less 
cotton,  and  more  of  everything  which 
conduces  to  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast.  The  true  and  only  safe  policy  of 
the  farmer  or  planter  steadily  to  pursue 
is,  to  plant  foran  abundant  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  lile  first  and  foremost,  and 
then  if  he  has  surplus  lands  and  labor, 
devote  them  to  the  culture  of  cotton, — 
Were  the  whole  South  thus  to  reverse 
the  order  of  tliingsand  make  the  provis¬ 
ion  crop  the  primary  one,  and  the  cotton 
the  secondary  one,  we  should  at  once  see 
a  more  prosperous  and  encouraging  state 
of  things.  The  price  of  the  great  staple 
without  the  artificial  stimulants  of  cotton 
conventions  would  naturally  arid  steadi¬ 
ly  appreciate,  and  the  whole  country  be¬ 
come  more  independent  and  prosperous. 
We  say  then  to  our  agricultural  friends, 
in  preparing  your  ground  for  another 
crop,  don’t  forget  the  crib,  the  granary, 
atid  the  smoke  house.  We  can  live  with¬ 
out  cotton  ;  bread  and  meat  we  must 
have. — Rome  Courier. 

Remarks — If  the  Rome  Co^iirier  mcefa  the 
eyes  of  many  ofthe  farmers  and  planters  in  his 
and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Georgia,  the  edit¬ 
or  will  be  doing  them  a  favor  no  donht  if  he  will 
caution  them  against  too  strong  faith  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  their  lands  to  produce.  There  are  oth¬ 
er  causes  operating  in  his  section  about  as  fatal, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  to  the  production  of  good 
crops,  and  the  preservation  of  their  now  valua¬ 
ble  lands,  as  have  been  the  droughts  for  the  last 
two  years.  We  mean  the  practice  that  too  gen- 
erally  prevails  of  crowding  every  thing  on  the 


1  land,  till  there  are  two  or  three  times  as  many 
plants  attempted  to  be  grown  as  the  land  :ca— 
palde  of  perfecting.  \Ye  recellect  pointing  this 
out  to  a  friend  whilst  [lassing  in  the  car  from 
Kingston  to  Rome,  in  December  pa.st,  and  re 
inniked  to  him,  that  the  ownersof  the  landtlirongh 
which  we  passed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  must 
have  strong  faith  in  its  productive  power.  An¬ 
other  fault  is  the  scratching,  halfplowing,  practice 
that  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  no 
Inll-side  ditches  to  protect  the  land  from  wash¬ 
ing.  Many  fields,  but  recently  cleared,  are  al¬ 
ready  bhishing  for  the  bad  rntmngement  of  the 
owners  in  not  applying  these  powerful  prevent¬ 
ives  of  both  drought  and  washing,  deep  plowing 
and  hill-side  ditching. 

We  were  proud  to  observe  wherever  we  trav¬ 
elled,  as  on  this  route,  the  best  managed  farms 
were  by  those  w'ho  are  taking  the  Farmer  and 
Planter.  We  are  not  vain  enough,  however, 
to  suppose  that  our  paper  has  made  them  bet¬ 
ter  farmers  than  their  neighbors,  but  not  doubt¬ 
ing  they  have  derived  much  benefit  from  it,  it 
is  an  additional  proof  of  llie  generally  admitted 
liict,  that  the  best  farmers  and  planters  of  our 
country,  and  of  all  other  countries,  are  such  as 
subscribe  for  and  read  agricultural  papers.  In¬ 
deed  good  farmers,  whether  they  have  ever  ta¬ 
ken  an  agricultural  paper  or  not,  are  less  apt  to 
setup  the  foolish  objections  to  ‘Took  farming” 
than  the  most  indifferent  ones,  who  pretend  to 
think  they  know  more  than  every  body  else,  and 
generally  know  less. 

\V  e  trust  that  the  very  excellent  and  appro¬ 
priate  remarks  by  the  editor  of  l.he  Courier  have 
lieen  read  by  many  that  never  see  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  paper — such  as  have  the  government  so  much 
at  heart,  that  they  have  not  time  or  inclination 
to  study  their  own  legitimate  profession,  and 
that  they  may  profit  by  his  wise  suggestions. 

Eds.  r.  &  P. 


]Ef  edges. 

As  hedging  is  becoming  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity,  not  only  on  the  prairies 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  but  also  in  Kentucky  and  other 
states  that  were  once  heavily  timbered, 
and  from  which  the  forests  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  it  is  becoming  a  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  to  know  every  thing  that  may  fa¬ 
cilitate  or  retard  the  production  ofhedg'. 
es. 

My  experience  on  the  subject  is  limit¬ 
ed.  and  confined  entirely  to  the  Osage 
Orange,  which,  all  seem  to  agree,  is  the 
only  plant,  adapted  to  our  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  for  that  purpose ;  and  indeed  it 
seems  to  be  considered  as  better  suited 
for  this  object,  in  every  respect,  than  any 
plant  known  in  Europe  or  America. 

I  have  read  every  thing,  that  has  fallen 
in  my  way,  on  the  subject,  in  regard  to 
the  management  and  preparation  of  the 
seed,  cultivation,  etc.  And  since  I  have 
bad  a  little  experience  on  the  subjeetj  * 
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have  come  to  the  coticlusion  that  most  of, 
those  who  liuve  written  for  the  instnic- 
lioii  of  others  were  mere  novices  in  the 
bnsiness,  and  liave  so  mystified  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  to  deter  many  from  making  the 
attempt. 

Wy  own  experience  has  proven  to  me 
that  tliere  is  no  more  skill  necessary  in 
sowing  the  seed  and  cultivating  the  })lant 
than  there  is  in  the  culture  of  corn.  'The 
only  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  is  a 
late  frost  in  the  spring,  which  may  kill  ! 
the  plant  if  not  protected.  I  have  plant-  j 
cd  in  November  with  good  success,  and 
I  would  by  no  means  sow  later  than  the 
15th  of  April ;  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  plants  being  killeil  by  drought  while 
very  young.  Hut  the  greatest  difficulty 
yet  experienced  in  the  business,  is  the 
failure  of  the  seed  to  germinate,  whicli 
has  been  the  source  of  much  vexatious 
disappointment,  and  loss  of  money  and 
labor.  The  secret  1  tliink  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  lam  informed,  liy  a  lady  from 
Texas,  that  most  of  the  seed  collected 
there  is  se[)arated  from  the  apjile  by 
throwing  them  iirto  kettles  and  boiling 
them  to  soften  the  skin  and  dissolve  the 
glutinous  pulp  in  which  the  seed  is  en- 
velojied,  or  otherwise,  they  may  be  thrown 
in  heaps  and  left  to  rot,  in  which  case 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  equal- 
destructive  to  the  vitality  of  the  seed, 
and  hence  the  failures  so  much  complain¬ 
ed  of. 

I  know  not  by  what  means  honest  men 
separate  the  seed  from  the  pulp  in  the 
climate  of  Texas,  but  my  own  experience 
proves  to  me  that  there  must  be  some 
method  ailopted  to  soften  the  fruit,  orthe 
operation  of  extracting  the  seeil  will  be 
tedious  in  the  extreme,  and  as  that  cli-  i 
mate  is  not  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
fruit,  the  processes  just  referred  to,  have 
been  adopted  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  the  seed,  without  regard  to  honesty. 

I  have  been  planting  seed  for  the  last 
four  years.  Twice  I  purchased  the  seed 
at  Louisville,  and  planted  in  good  soil, 
’with  the  utmost  care,  about  the  15th  of 
Apiil,  and  in  both  cases  the  result  was  a 
total  failure ;  and  twice  I  procured  the 
fruit  from  a  tree  growing  in  Dr.  Parker’s 
house  yard,  near  Shelbyville,  with  which 
I  have  been  entirely  successful.  The 
method  I  pur.?ue  in  extracting  the  seed 
is  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the  frost  until  by 
freezing  and  thawing  it  becomes  quite 
soft,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  pare  offi  the 
rind,  throw  them  into  warm  water  and 
squeeze  out  the  scftd  with  the  hand. 

1  would  ad those  who  wish  to  pur¬ 


chase  seed,  to  procure  the  fruit,  put  uj)  in 
barrels,  as  it  corncs  from  the  tree.  It 
will  be  much  cheaper,  and  we  shall  hear 
ofiio  more  failures. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  the  first  .«eason,  is  to 
form  a  bed  with  the  plow,  about  twelve 
feet  wi(le,  in  rich,  light  soil,  pulverize 
and  rake  it  smooth,  then  with  the  corner 
of  the  hoe,  or  some  other  suitable  instru¬ 
ment,  make  drills  about  one  inch  deep, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  then  sow 
the  seed  tolerably"  thick  ;  and  if  the  soil 
is  at  all  adhesive,  so  as  to  form  a  crust  on 
the  surface,  jirocure  some  rich,  loose 
loam  from  the  woods,  or  elsewhere,  and 
cover  the  seed  about  one  inch  or  more. — 
In  transplanting,  it  is  not  desirable  or  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  large  plants.  Small 
plants  can  be  set  with  much  greater  fa¬ 
cility,  and  will  make  a  rapid  growth  the 
same,  season.  I  have  planted  with  a  dib¬ 
ble,  as  you  would  cabbages,  and  now,  af¬ 
ter  nearly  two  season’s  growth,  they  arc 
larger  than  those  that  were  from  two  to 
four  feet  high.  Saim’l  Ve.vable. 

—  JVesteon  Horticultural  Revietv, 


Fii  iiipkiiiH— 'iip 

J.  IM.  Ives,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir,  iMr.  Proc¬ 
tor,  of  Danvers,  has  favored  me  with, 
your  letterconcerningthe  marrow  squash 
first  brought  into  notice  liy  yourself  in 
1835,  and  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  variety  in  cultivation.  In  the  course 
of  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Proctor,  I 
mentioned  rny  desire  to  obtain  an  au¬ 
thentic  specimen  ofthe  Valparaso  squash, 
introduced  by  Com.  Porter,  between  £0 
and  40  years  ago.  I  wished  to  compare 
it  with  onegrown  in  my  grden  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Since  then,  however,  I  have  been 
assured  by  several  persons,  professing  to 
know  the  true  Porter  Valparaso  squash, 
that  my  squash  was  the  same,  as  indeed 
I  had  su[)posed  it  was  from  the  recollec¬ 
tion  I  retained  of  the  former,  as  seen 
some  15  or  20  years  ago.  Accident  led 
me  to  look  into  the  history  of  plants  of 
this  kind  during  the  last  two  years.  A 
notion  prevailed  among  botanists  that 
they  all  came  from  the  East,  Asia,  and 
India  being  indicated  in  modern  botani¬ 
cal  works  as  their  native  region.  A  la¬ 
borious  investigation  of  ancient  Greek 
and  latin  authors,  an  investigation  ofthe 
accounts  given  by  Arabian  physiciaius, 
and  by  Rabbinical  wiiters,  togefherwdth 
early  voyage.s  and  travels  in  the  East, — 
have  satisfied  me  that  what  we  call 


America;  that  the  West  Indies,  Florida, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chili,  all  fur¬ 
nish  various  kimls,  which  were  intro- 
tluced  into  Europe  by  the  first  discover¬ 
ers  and  settlers  of  tlie  new  world  ;  that 
these  were  soon  spread  by  commerce 
throughout  Europe,.and  even  to  the  East, 
by  Spanish,  Portugese,  and  Dutch  navi¬ 
gators.  The  pumpkin  had  already  reach¬ 
ed  England,  and  was  cultivated  before 
the  English  got  new  varieties  of  iruita 
of  this  kind  from  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land,  the  Dutch  from  Nc\V  York,  tlie 
1  Swedes  from  Nesv  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
I  and  the  French  from  Canada. 

Whenever  these  fruits  were  cnrrieil, 
whether  to  England,  continental  Europe, 
Greece,  the  East  Indies,  even  to  Amboy- 
na,  the  Phillipine  Islands,  and  China, 
they  retained  the  names  imposed  on  them 
in  the  languages  of  those  who  introduced 
them.  Hence  in  the  East  Indies,  their 
names  alone,  (not  known  in  the  vernac¬ 
ular  ofthe  country)  show  them  to  have 
been  of  foreign  origin.  According  to 
their  .shajie  and  color,  pumpkins  and 
squashes  w'ero  likened  to  gourds  (cala¬ 
bashes)  melons,  or  cucumbers,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  took  the  same  names  as  these 
fruits  bore  in  the  European  countries 
where  they  were  cultivated.  Thus  the 
I  Spaniards  had  only  one  name  both  for 
I  calabash  andpumjikin,  namely,  calabasa. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  however, 
they  took  the  same  name  as  has  been 
applied  to  the  muskmelon — jiepone  in 
Greek,  pepone  in  Italian,  ponijion  in 
French,  pnmpor  in  Swedish,  and  poni- 
poen  111  Dutch,  whence  came  pompion 
and  linally  jiumpkin  in  English.  The 
latter  knew  nothing  of  our  name  squash, 
before  the  settlement  ofNew  England. — 
The  earliest  English  writer  who  used  it 
as  we  do  was  Robert  Boyle,  who  died  in 
16DI.  Before  his  day,  pumiikins  and 
squashes  were  called  by  their  Ibrmer 
name  only.  The  result  of  the  historical 
investigation  was,  that  these  fruits  were 
not  of  Asiatic,  but  exclusively  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin. 

My  next  step  was  to  study  the  botani¬ 
cal  characters  of  the  various  kinds  of 
pumpkins  and  squashes.  And  for  thi.s 
purpose,  during  the  past  two  summers,  I 
have  raised  several  varieties  in  my  own 
little  garden,  and  have  also  examined  all 
others  that  I  could  finil  in  the  vicinity — 
viewing  them  carefully  in  the  growing 
state,  and  dissecting  the  flowers  and 
young  fruit.  1  have  now  come  to  the 

are  divisible  info 
1.  The  summer 


pumpkins  and  squashes  were  unknown  j  conclusion  that  they 
in  E.qrope  until  after  the  discovery  o  j  three  natural  groups. 
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Bquaslies,  or  gourd  t-<juabhes, — having  at  j 
maturity  a  hard  rind,  and  a  dry,  spongy, 
whitish  pulp,  with  small,  thin  seeds.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  a^iything  more  of  | 
this  division  here.  2d  division, — ropre-  i 
sented  hy  the  common  field  jninipkin,  ' 
crook-necked  squash,  ^&c., — has  large 
rough  leaves,  more  or  less  deeply  lohed, 
— a  5-furrowed  (sometimes  10-furro\ved) 
long  fruit-stem  tapering  at  one  end,  and 
vcrv  much  enlarged  nest  the  fruit, — a  ; 

■  °  I 

fleshy  fruit,  more  or  less  deeply  orange  . 
colored  within,  a  small  circular  flat  scar  j 
at  tlie  blossom  end,  and  large  liiin  seeds,  j 
3(1  division, — rej)resented  by  the  Vaijia-  ; 
raso  and  marrow  squashes;  large  rough  i 
leaves,  almost  entire,  or  lobed  only  i>y  . 
hy liridizaliun,  a  short,  thick,  somewhat  \ 
oblique  fruit  stem,  which  is  nearly  cylin-  ; 
drical  while  green  and  growing,  is  not  j 
deeply  5-furrowed,  hut  is  only  longitudi-  i 
naliv  and  irregularly  wrinkled, — flesliv  ' 
orange-coioreil  pulj),  as  in  the  2d  divis-  j 
ion, — a  small  tubercle  at  the  !)Iossoni  end, 
consisting  oftiie  indurated  base  of  tiH? 
jiistil, — and  large  plump  seeds. 

]  have  left  out  of  account  other  botani¬ 
cal  characters,  wishing  to  present  those 
only  that  w'erelhe  most  obvious  end  that 
any  person  could  easily  understand. — 
Nature  thus  seem  to  have  stamped  an  in¬ 
dividual  character  on  each  of  these  three  j 
groups.  But  when  we  conic  to  subdivide  j 
them,  we  do  not  find  it  so  easy  to  discov¬ 
er  and  to  point  out  characters  that  are 
constant-,  and  of  sufficient  irnportanez,  bo- 
tnnically  considered,  to  distinguish  the 
several  kinds, — nature  here  seeming  to 
sport  in  endless  varieties,  and  to  allow 
of  very  great  variations  by  hybridiza¬ 
tion,  *  *  «  X.  W.  Harris. 

— Neir  England  Farwr. 

A  Res  snr  roR.  WoR.’as  in  Siiesp. — It 
i.s  a  well  kaowu  fact  that  shec])  are  .some¬ 
times  troubled  with  worms  in  the  head, 
to  the  great  annoyance,  if  not  damage,  to 
the  whole  flock.  And  various  kinds  of 
treatmoiit  are  resorted  to,  to  stop  the  evil. 
Even  spirits  of  turpentine  and  corrosive 
])0!so.us,  enough  sometimes  to  kill  the 
slieep,  are  throivu  into  the  nasal  jiassa- 
ges,  W’hich  serve  only  to  make  the  worms 
recede  further  iuto  the  cells  around  the 
brain. 

The  most  effiectivs  remedy  that  I  have 
ever  known,  is  the  following: — Take 
honey,  diluted  with  a  little  v/ann  wuater, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  and  inject  it  into  ■ 
nose  freely,  with  a  4  oz,  syringe.  The  j 
w'orm  w’ili  leave  bis  retreat  in  search  of 
this  new  article  of  food;  and  when  once 
in  contact  with  the  honey,  becomes  una-  | 


I  ble  to  return,  and  slides  down  the  mucus 
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membrane.  Then,  (say  two  or  three 
hours  after  using  tlie  honey)  give  the 
sheep  a  little  stiuff  or  cayenne,  and  the 
effort  of  sneezing  will  place  the  worm  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  doing  harm.  Some  of 
tho'hest  farmers  have  tried  this  remedy 
longh'Uough  to  establish  its  merit. 

To  this  evil,  .some  fanners,  in 

(he  month  of  July  or  August,  bore  holes 
in  their  salt  troughs  with  a  two  inch  au¬ 
ger,  and  fill  them  witli  salt.  And  around 
the  top  of  tiis^holes,  apply  tar  frequently, 
.so  that  when  the  sheepjiats  .'^alt,  a  mor¬ 
se!  of  tar  .sticks  to  the  nose,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  in.sect  from  depositing  its  eggs 
in  that  region.  M.  C.  S. 

Remarks.  -We  like  the  above,  because 
no  pernicious  remedies  are  prescribed; 
and  wltiiont  knosving  anything  about  its 
efficacy  from  our  own  experience, 'should  j 
think  it  well  worthy  of  trial. — EiL  Nttv  | 
Enczland  Farmer. 

O 

C’osjsfs'ucjioii  of  .^ntoke.  hosjses,  Cuvlssg 
ESsicon,  &e. 

Messrs.  Editors: — The  enquiries  of 
R.  L.  N.,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  on  the  subject  of 
building  a  smoke  house  and  curing  bacon, 
and  your  reply  to  them,  has  tempted  me, 
ill  remitting  inyfannual  su[)Scrij)tion,  to 
letolTa  little  vanity  which  I  arrogate  to 
myself  on  account  of  what  I  suppose  to 
he  some  success  in  that  department  of 
domestic  economy. 

Having  occasion  to  build  a  smoke- ho  use 
a  few  years  ago,  lj'^deviate<J  in  some  re¬ 
spects  from  the  jilan  on  which  they  are 
ordinarily  constructed.  The  house,  a 
frame  building,  is  elevated  from  the 
ground  about  2h  feet,  and  two  stories 
high — the  first  8  and  the  second  6  feet 
high,  both  floored  with  plank — the  meat 
is  jiung  in  two  tiers,  strung  on  sticks 
carefully  made — the  first  supported  by 
the  joists  of  the  second  story,  and  the 
second  by  wind-beams  framed  into  tho 
rafters — the  roof  being  steep.  Tlie  smoke 
i.s  communicated  to  it  by  a  furnace  made 
of  brick,  in  which  the  fire  is  kindled  com¬ 
mencing  about  four  feet  outside  the  wall, 
to  prevent  danger  from  lire,  and  extend¬ 
ing  under  the  floor,  to  the  centre.  Phorn 
thence  a  chimney  Is  carried  through  both 
floors,  passing  about  two^and  a  liaif  feet 
above  the  second.  Then  commeuces  a 
sort  of  o])cn  brick  .work, fleaving  a  space 
between  sonie  of  my  brick  for  the  smoke 
to  jiass  out  on  all  sides,  these  may  be 

inches  wide,  and  2  iee„  from  the  floor 
tiio  furnace  is  closed.  To  prevent  sparks 
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jiassing  np  the  chimney,  bricks  are  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  funnel  (say  12  by  9  inche.s) 
from  opiiosite  sides,  rdoout  half  their 
lenght  alternately.  It  operates  like  an 
extinguisher  used  on  the  furnace  of  a 
steam  engine,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  perfect 
security  against  danger  from  that  source. 
The  entrance  to  the  second  floor  is  thro’ 
a  trap  door,  which,  when  closed,  prevents 
the  smoke  descending  and  leaves  a  clear 
room  and  floor  for  keeping  flour,  lard,  &c., 
and  if  the  floors  are  well  laid,  it  is  rat- 
proof  -a  matter  of  some  consequence  in 
a  smoke  house.  My  owm  is  28  by  18  feet, 
and  ten  feet  of  one  end  is  partitioned  off 
and  makes  an  excellent  room  for  keep¬ 
ing  all  sorts  ofgroceries.  The  partition, 
the  floors,  and  ceiling  being  tonged  and 
grooved,  excludes  the  smoke  entirely. 

In  smoking  meat,  the  only  object  is  to 
dry  it,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  employ 
nothing  that  would  impart  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  flavor  or  smell,  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  necessary  to  the  object.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  second  story  of  my  building 
is  not  lined,  and  I  find  that  the  air  circu¬ 
lates  freely  enough  between  the  weather 
boards  and  shingles,  and  when  llie  trap 
door  is  closed  it  is  so  dark  as  to  render  a 
candle  necessary.  In  smoking  I  use  noth¬ 
ing  but  green  hickory,  because  it  imparl-s 
no  smell  or  flavor  to  the  meat,  and'  emits 
but  few  sparks.  The  great  desideratum 
in  curing  bacon  is  to  protect  it  against 
tlie  fly  and  other  insects,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  I  have  not  found  any 
thing  that  is  a  perfect  security  to  hams 
but  bagging  them.  For  this  purpose  I 
use  northern  homespun  wmrth  seven  and 
eight  cents  a  yard,  three  fourths  of  which 
will  make  abag  foran  ordinary  sized  ham. 
They  ought  to  be  carefully  sewed  on  and 
cover  every  part  of  the  ham.  This  done* 
a  sizing  of  corn  meal,  about  the  consis- 
tancy  of  that  used  by  country  weavers  in 
sizing  their  yarn  ffir  the  loom,  is  prepar¬ 
ed,  and  lime  (ashes  will  do)  is  stirred  into 
it  whilst  hot  so  as  to  make  a  thick  white 
wash.  Dip  the  hams  one  at  a  time  into 
this,  until  the  covering  is  saturated — se¬ 
lecting  a  fair  day  for  the  operation,  they 
are  exposed  to  tlie  sun  to  dry  the  white¬ 
wash.  The  operation  is  repeated,  and 
they  are  again  hung  up  in  the  house  and 
smoke  applied  to  dry  them  thoroughly, 
and  there  they  remain  until  used.  This 
ought  to  be  done  before  the  fly  apjiear.s, 
say  the  last  of  February  or  ^the  first  of 
March.  The  expenses  of  this  operation 
will  not  exceed  half  a  cent  to  a  iiound  of 
ham,  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  the  bags 
are  taken  care  of  they  will  last  an  indaf- 
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i  nite  period.  1  liave  some  made  ot'cotloii 
osnal)u>‘gs  now  tl)at  have  been  in  use  ten 
or  twelve  years.  Ton  cents  worth  of 
lime  will  serve  for  a  hundred  hams,  so 
that,  besides  the  labor,  whicli  is  incon¬ 
siderable,  the  expenses  in  the  end  are 
merely  nominal. 

When  I  began  to  write,  I  supposed  that 
one  page  would  hold  all  I  had  to  say,  but 
the  desire  to  be  understood  has  protracted 
it  to  this  length,  and  I  know  that  it  will 
pay  the  perusal  by  those  who  think  prop¬ 
er  to  carry  out  the  plan  practically. 

Very  respectfully, 

David  Johnso.n 
Lockheart's Shoal,  Uriion  Dist.,  Jan.,  ’52. 

— ■■  BTw  - 

Wtiat  is  ItSamsye? 

Any  substance  wiiich  restores  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  to  the  soil  may  be  term¬ 
ed  a  manure,  and  in  the  language  of 
Professor  Norton,  “  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — organic  and  inorganic;  or¬ 
ganic,  when  derived  from  the  remains  ct 
organized  beings,  as  jilants  Jintl  animals  ; 
inorganic  when  derived  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Vegetable  diders  much  in  its 
action  from  animal  matter.  Green  veg¬ 
etables,  when  deprived  of  vitality,  rapid¬ 
ly  decay  ;  their  great  succulency  pro¬ 
motes  this  when  assisted  by  air,  facilita¬ 
ted  no  doubt  by  the  azolized  matters  of 
the  saj),  w'hich  impart  the  jiutriiactive 
tendency,  reducing  the  fibrous  organism 
to  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia  ; 
at  the  same  time  liberating  its  earthy  and 
saline  ingredients.  Dry  vegetaliles  de¬ 
cay  slowdy — the  sap  being  dried  up  is 
less  inclined  to  putrefy  ;  but  how'  soon 
it  commences  when  moistened  or  mixed 
with  animal  matters,  as  when  straw  is 
employed  as  litter  !  Peat  is  a  vegetable 
manure  in  which  decomposition  is  check¬ 
ed,  not  only  by  antiseptic  matters,  but 
chiefly  by  excessive  moisture,  and  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  air.  Yet,  when 
dried  and  mixed  with  animal  manures  or 
caustic  lime,  how  speedily  it  moulders 
down  !  The  prineijial  supply  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  manure  is  derived  from  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  grain  crops,  grasses,  the 
collection  of  weeds,  the  consumption  of 
green  crops,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the 
seeds  of  plants.  Seeds  of  plants  are  not 
directly  used  as  manure.s,  being  too  val¬ 
uable  as  an  article  of  food.  Seeds  con¬ 
tain  the  richest  elements  of  fertilization 
-—the  phosphates  and  nitrogenous  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  hence  the  rich  manure  obtained 
from  cattle  fed  on  oilcake  or  Linseed 
"rain.  The  refuse  of  some  seeds  is  used 
for  manure,  as  bran,  rape-cake,  malt- 
dust,  &c.”  Green  vegetables  are  some¬ 


times  used  as  a  clieaj)  metliod  of  fcrlili- 

sing  the  soil,  either  upon  w'liieh  they 
grow,  or  by  removing  them  to  another 
held.  In  this  country,  the  principle  crop 
used  for  manure  is  clover.  The  waste  of 
.substance  which  wmuld  form  valuable 
manure,  if  saved  and  composted,  upon 
many  farms,  and  liy  saving  economical 
farmers,  too,  wcu'd  make  them  open 
their  eyes  with  astonishment  if  they 
could  only  see  the  truth.  We  have  seen 
many  a  careful,  yea,  stingy  farmer,  who 
has  all  his  lifetime  suufl'cd  the  tainted  air 
of  the  privy,  which  has  diiTu.sed  its  fertili¬ 
zing  gases  abroad  upon  the  nil,  instead 
of  applying  its  sulistance  as  a  manure 
upon  his  growing  crops. 

How  many  of  you,  my  readers,  at  this 
moment  are  comiilaiuiug  of  short  crops, 
and  yet  have  piles  of  stable  manure  lying 
exposed  to  the  bleaching  eflecis  of  win¬ 
ter  rain,  or  under  the  evoporating  power 
of  a  scorching  sun  ?  How  many  of  you 
have  a  barrel  of  ground  plaster  standing 
in  your  stable,  with  which  you  daily 
S[)rinlvle  the  floor,  and  thus  absdr!)  the 
ammonia  whicli  is  so  offensive,  and 
would  otherwise  escape  and  be  lost? — 
that  old  greasy  coat,  hat  and  boots,  which 
I  saw  last  week  disfiguring  the  landscape 
near  your  house,  where  they  liave  dan¬ 
gled  as  a  scare-crow  ever  since  last 
spring,  would  make  more  corn  than  they 
saved,  if  you  had  used  them  as  a  manure. 
For  the  same  purpose,  we  beg  ofyou  to 
save  the  blood  and  bristles  of  your  butch¬ 
ering — it  is  a  valuable  manure. 

Finally,  bear  in  mind  that  almost  every 
organic  substance  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  manure,  and  increasing 
the  productions  of  the  earth  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  tlie  whole  human  family. — Plow. 

'iTo  Agaiiisl  £droiii!i. 

We  hope,  now  that  the  sufferings  of 
oneof  the  worst  drouths  that  ever  jire- 
vailedover  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  may  be  induced  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  hereal'ter  greatly  miti¬ 
gate,  if  not  wholly  guard  against  it. 

1st.  To  ensure  the  growth  of  a  crop  du¬ 
ring  a  drouth,  especially  corn  and  roots, 
subsoil  as  deep  as  possible.  By  so  doing, 
the  roots  will  penetrate,  so  deep  as  to  be 
out  ol’  the  reach  of  drouth  ;  and  thus 
your  crop  will  obtain  food  and  moisture, 
while  others,  not  subsoiled,  wili  be  dry 
and  starving.  We  noticed,  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  that  w  lierever  the  iriound  for  corn 
was  prepared  by  subsciling,  it  jiroduced, 
atleist,  twice  as  much  as  where  not  sub- 
so’.led. 


2.  To  ensure,  plentjj  of  forage  for  stock 
during  a  drouth,  always  plani  a  few  acres 
of  corn  to  be  cut  up  for  soiling  as  the 
pastures  fail.  Ifitsbould  not  happen  to 
be  wanted  for  tiiis  purjiose,  the  corn  can 
be  left  to  ripen,  or  be  cut  for  winter  fod¬ 
der,  so  nothing  will  be  lo.st  by  it,  in  caso 
there  should  be  rniri  enough  to  make  a 
superabundance  of  pasture.  It  is  much 
better  to  sow  corn  in  drills  than  broad¬ 
cast,  for  soiling.  IVhen  broadca.st,  the 
air  does  not  circulate  well  among  it,  and 
the  stalks  arc  so  thick  that  they  chol.e 
each  other  in  their  growlli,  ami  coiito- 
qucnlly  become  stunted  ;  instead  of  the 
deep  sea-green  color,  so  grateful  to  look 
at,  it  assumes  the  pale,  sickly  yellow. — 
In  drills  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart,  the 
air  circnlntcs  well  throuchoul  the  row.s, 
and  it  grows  vigorously  llie  whole  sea¬ 
son. 

A  drilling  machine  is  tlie  he.st  imple¬ 
ment  we  know  of,  to  sow  corn  for  soiling, 
and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  drop  rows 
any  distance  apart  required,  from  three 
iuclic.s  to  five  feet.  If  sown  broadcast, 
and  then  plowed  in  lightly,  like  wheat, 
with  a  three  share  plow — the  shares  .set 
about  a  foot  apart — it  will  come  uj)  pretty 
regularly  in  drills.  Such  a  plow  costs 
only  8fi.50 ;  and  one  man  and  a  horse 
will  easily  cover  three  to  five  acres  a  day 
with  it. — lb. 


Compost  EEcnpw,  &c. 

I  have  promised  myself  to  lielj)  a  little  in  fil- 
fng  III)  your  very  valuable  colimins,  bat  time 
pressing  I  shall  have  to  make  sliort  ol'a  long  sto¬ 
ry  :  I  am  now  making  a  comjmstheapofbranch 
m;ul,  cotton  seed,  and  salt,  which  I  design  for 
corn.  My  preparation  will  be  10  loads  branch 
mnd,  1  load  of  cotton  seed,  and  one  busliel  of 
salt  to  every  100  bushels  of  compo.st.  I  shall 
plant  my  corn  4^  feet  each  way,  one  stalk  in  a 
lull.  The  land  is  exceedingly  poor,  and  on  a 
hill  side — I  do  not  believe  it  would  produce 
above  iluee  bushel.s  per  acre  apart  from  manure. 
Ishall  put  about  300  busiicls  per  acre.  What 
will  be  the  result,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  you 
shall  hear  when  it  has  heeti  tested. 

I  have  ibund  equalizing  soils  very  profit-able, 
hauling  the  dirt  out  of  ponds  and  putting  them 
on  sand  ridges,  and  hauling  sand  on  the  stiff  bot¬ 
toms  very  good.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  go  to 
tho  bald  sand-hills  for  sand,  hut  ihe  scraping.^  of 
fence  corners  and  tlie  bill.s,  I  liaiil  tliem  to  tho 
bottoms.  If  I  have  to  haul  a  foiirtii  ofa  mile,  I 
would  do  it  and  tliiuU  it  labor  well  spent.  Last 
spring  I  planted  one  ofiliose  hard  sliif  hottoui, 
(I  write  for  pialn  practical  fanner.s  to  read), 
through  which  ran  a  ditch  on  the  one  side,  I 
hauled  ill  the  dirt  from  fence  corners,  just  enough 
lo  cover  the  corn,  say  a  haiidiiil  to  the  hill,  and 
if  the  bud  worms  destroyed  one  h’ll,  I  iiavo  no 
recolleciioo  of  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
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ditch  the  cortt  wna  covered  without  this  fence 
corner  cliit,  and  if  theie  was  one  liill  in  20  saved 
it  was  as  much.  After  the  worms  de.stroyed  all, 

I  put  one  plow  to  opening  the  furrows,  and  a 
horse  and  cart  to  hauling  dirt,  and  this  operation 
proved  as  successful  as  the  former.  It  so  fully 
convinced  me  that  I  shall  in  future  haul  enougJi 
of  dirt  from  the  hills  to  cover  the  corn  in  the  bot¬ 
toms.  Yours,  &c.,  A.  N.  Stuckey. 

Enquiry. 

Messius.  Editous:— I  see  in  your  January 
numbe,r  for  1852,  a  diagram  of  an  Iron  Ilorre 
Power,  I  suppose  for  two  horses.  What  !s  the 
price  of  it?  ofafour  horse  power? — also,  the 
difference  in  the  performance  of  the  two  ?  Can 
our  mechanics  set  them  up  so  as  to  work  prop¬ 
erly,  or  should  we  have  to  get  one  from  the 
North  to  put  them  in  operation  ? 

I  have  sotne  land  on  which  cotton  is  subject  to 
rust.  Will  you,  or  some  ofyour  correspondenls, 
state  the  cause,  and  inform  me  what  will  prevent 
it?  The  land  lies  rather  low  and  flat,  nearly 
wh.it  might  be  called  flat-woods  land.  Nhe  prin¬ 
cipal  growth,  post  oak,  black  jack,  hickory  and 
pine,  with  a  light  sandy  surface  soil — tiie  subsoii, 
v'ellow  sand  .ind  clay — adhesive  as  wax.  Any 
information  on  the  above  subjects  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received,  by  your  friend,  .Abbeville. 

REMAnKs — On  the  receipt,  from  our  friend 
"Abbeville,”  of  the  above  entpiiries  respecting 
the  lorn  horse-power,  we  wrote  on  to  the  prop¬ 
er  source  for  an  answer  to  them,  but  up  to  this 
time  iiave  received  no  reply.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  any  good  mechanic  may 
set  them  properly  to  work.  In  addition  to  the 
description  accompanying  the  plate,  we  will  give 
the  foilowing  from  the  catalogue  of  E.  Whitman 
jr.  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore  who  also  have  tliem  for 
e  lie  : 

The  Bog.\rdus  Horse  Power. — AVhile 
it  is  compnet  and  liglit,  is  all  of  iron,  and 
of  course  does  not  injure  by  exjtosure  to 
the  weather.  It  has  but  few  jtoints  that 
require  oil,  and  the  double  gearing  gives 
a  compensating  feat-ore  to  it,  which  re¬ 
lieves  in  a  great  measure  from  the  great 
friction  common  to  all  horse  powers. — 
Another  excellent  quality  it  has,  viz: 
that  the  power  from  it  can  be  applied  to 
any  of  the  various  demands  of  the  farmer, 
miller,  mechanic,  miner,  &c.,  without 
.any  expense  but  a  pulley.  Saw  mills  of 
a  light  construction  have  been  appended 
to  a  two  horsepower,  capable  of  sawing 
100  feet  of  boards  per  hour.  These  horse 
powers  are  made  of  various  sizes,  and 
cost  from  $90  to  $250, 

V/rll  some  ofour  readers  reply  to  the  enquiry 
re.specting  rust  on  Cotton?  We  are  not  ex- 
periiueutally  well  posted  np  on  the  cause  and 
j)rcvcntiou  of  the  rust.  We  have  supposed  it 
was  the  work  of  au  insect,  whicii  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  on  Boine  lauds,  even  spots  in  tlie  sa.me  fleld, 
than  on  ol  .t  rs. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  in  the  South¬ 


ern  Ciiltivaior  of  1848,  Vol.  6,  an  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle,  Ironi  .a  correspondent  of  that  paper. 
Dr.  N.  T.  Soisby,  on  the  subject  of  ru.sl  in  cot¬ 
ton,  wliich  goes  to  snsliiin  our  belief  that  the  rust, 
at  least  one  form  of  it,  is  tiic  effect  of  insects. — 
We  take  pleasure  in  republishing  tljis  article, 
and  should  be  pleased  to  heariioiu  any  ofour 
correspondents  on  this  subject. 

“Mr.  Editor: — Having  read  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  inquiry  on  “  Rust  in  cotton,”  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Southern  Cultiva- 
tor,  by  your  corre.spondent,  “No  Hnin- 
bug,”  and  your  ingenious  “remark.s”in 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  disease, 

I  take  ])!casure  in  sending  you  a  discrip- 
lion  of  the  tnalafly. 

TheP/onf  Mite  (or  red  spider)  Acarhis 
telarim,  (Li.nn.)  causes  the  rii.st  on  cot¬ 
ton,  and  does  serious  injury  to  many 
plants,  during  the  warm,  dry  weather  of 
summer. 

T'he  insect  is  scarcely  visible  to  the 
nalced  eye.  Wiicn  seen  with  a  micro- 
scojie,  it  has  a  pale,  ovai,  yellowish  bo¬ 
dy,  tvith  a  Itrown  or  .'■cdtiish  back,  eiglit 
legs,  a  short  rostrum,  and  is  from  one  to 
three  lines  in  length.  It  is  an  active 
wortn,  and  dilters  mucli  from  the  Plant 
Louse,  ov  Aphis,  which  are  iVetiuently  seen 
on  llic  same  leaf. 

Plant  mites  collect  in  families  on  the 
under  surface  of  leaves  of  plants,  and 
protected  by  their  webs,  live  by  sucking 
the  sap  of  tlie  leaves  witli  their  rostrums, 
destroying  their  functions,  and  causing 
them  to  acquire  a  brownish  red,  rustj' 
appearance,  to  contract  and  fall  off. 

Tliey  commence  their  ravages  in  June 
or  July,  and  continue  until  frost.  They 
are  generally  first  observed  on  stalks 
around  stumps  and  trees,  at  or  near  the 
same  place  every  year,  and  spread  rapid¬ 
ly  in  irregular  circles,  which,  uniting, 
extend  over  a  great- surface  in  a  short 
time,  sometimes  stripping  the  stalks  of 
every  form  and  leaf.  The  bolls  already 
made,  mature  and  open  early,  but  the 
wool  is  hard  to  jiick,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Tiie  malady  is  called  the  Red  Rusf,” 
to  distinguish  it  from  “  Spotted  Rust,'' 
caused  by  au  excess  of  lime  in  the  lime 
land,  corroding  the  roots  of  the  cotton 
plant,  and  causing  the  leaves  to  become 
black  spotted  and  droj). 

The  red  rust  was  first  noticed  fn  sandy 
land,  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  but  the  spot¬ 
ted  rust  has  existed  ever  since  vvecame 
,  to  tills  country  in  1829,  and  liolh  liave 
!  prevailed  annually  since,  mucii  worse  dry  j 
;  tlian  wet  summers.  How  long  llie  red  ; 
j  rust  will  prevail.  I  caunot  say,  hut  the  I 
I  spotted  rust  will  continue  as  long  ns  lime  ; 


land  is  cultivated  in  cotton.  Eotli  are 
great  scourges,  and  do  much  injury  to 
the  cotton  crop  every  year.  Large  and 
luxuriant  cotton  suffers  less  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  these  disasters  than  small  and 
sorry  cotton.  ^ 

Frequent  rains  during  summer,  by 
forcing  the  growtii  of  the  plant  on  rich 
land,  check  their  ravages  temporarily. 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  I  know  not  how  to 
destroy  the  Plant  Mite  in  the  cotton  field, 
without  destroying  tlie  plant,  but  the 
remedies  recommened  are  simple  and  of 
easy  application,  viz  :  sprinkle  and  wa¬ 
ter  the  plants  with  strong  lime  water,  or 
an  infusion  of  tobacco,  or  fumigate  them 
with  tobacco  smoke  or  the  fumes  of  burnt 
suljihur,  just  before  sunset,  of  a  still, 
damp  evening,  the  moment  they  are  dis¬ 
covered. 

As  the  insects  hibernate  on  the  stalk.s, 
stumps  and  trees  in  the  field,  wherever 
they  liave  existed,  lliese  should  be  burn¬ 
ed  in  the  winter,  and  the  fields  attacked 
by  them  once  should  be  rested,  or  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  corn  or  small  grain  for  a  year  or 
two,  else  they  will  be  sure  to  apjiear 
again  next  year,  for  fields  that  have  been 
cultivated  in  cotton,  without  a  rotation, 
have  been  attacked  by  them  several 
years  in  sncces.sion. 

The  remedy  for  the  spotted  rust  is  to 
apply  sufficient  vegetable  matter  to  the 
soil  for  tlie  lime  present  to  act  on  ami 
feed  to  the  plant. 

Yours  &c.,  N.  T.  Sorsbt,  M.  D. 

Havana,  Ala.,  Aug.  1848. 

— •■OW’  -  -  ■ 

Vinegar  from  Beets. — Good  vinegar 
is  an  almost  indisjiensible  article  in  ev¬ 
ery  family,  manyofwhicli  purchase  it  at 
a  cotusiderabie  annual  expense  ;  while 
some  use  but  a  very  indifferent  article  ; 
and  others,  for  want  of  a  little  knowledge 
and  less  industry,  go  witliout.  It  is  au 
easy  matter,  however,  to  be  at  all  times 
supplied  with  good  vinegar,  and  that  too, 
without  much  expense.  The  juice  of 
one  bushel  of  sugar  beets,  worth  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  which  any  farmer  can 
raise  without  cost,  will  make  from  five 
to  six  gallons  of  vinegar,  equal  to  Ih© 
best  made  of  wine  or  cider.  Grate  the 
beets,  liaving*first  washed  them,  and  ex¬ 
press  the  juice  in  a  cheese-press,  or  in 
many  other  ways  which  a  little  ingenuity 
can  suggest,  and  put  the  liquor  into  an 
empty  barrel;  cover  tlie  bung  bole  with 
gauze  and  set  it  in  tlie  sun,  and  in  Ljor  2Q 
days  it  will  be  ready  for  use. — Fanner  & 
Mechanic. 

The  g'-'ii  cannot  he  pel  shed  except  by  .'riefion, 
nor  iiiuii  perlected  but  by  adversity. 
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A  Slioi’thora  ESciTcr. 

We  introduce  this  cut  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
them  one  of  the  most  ])orfect  models  of 
a  yearling  shorthorn,  which  lias  ever  fal¬ 
len  under ourobservation.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  examine  this  cut  critically, 
and  as  a  ;  and  compare  the  figure 
with  the  best  living  s|)ecimeus  of  cattle 


before  them,  and  see  how  near  they  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  in  their  American  shorthorns. 
Bulls  from  this  family  should  therefore 
he  sought  for  with  great  avidity. 

The  cut  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  Princess 
31.,  iniiiortcd  hy  !\lr.  A.  Stevens.  She 
is  of  the  celebrated  Princess  tribe  of  cat¬ 
tle,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Stcveiia'on,  ofDur- 
ham,  England.  This  tribe  is  highl3'  cel¬ 


ebrated,  not  only  for  fine  points,  but  high 
quality,  quick  growth,  and  great  dairy 
jiroperties.  Their  hair  is  very  soft  and 
furry,  and  nothing  can  excell  their  liand- 

A  few  only  of  these  choice  animals 
have  been  imported,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  Col.  Sheerwood.  Mr,  Ste¬ 
vens,  and  L.  F.  Allen. — The  Plow. 


C'oi'si,  E*olatovs,  &e. 

Messrs.  Editors;-^  have  seen  piililislied  in 
your  paper,  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  a  sketcii  of 
the  history  of  Indian  Corn.  I  have  no  doubt  hnt 
Indian  Corn  is  truly  American  origin,  for  when 
first  found  it  was  among  the  American  Indians, 
aud  for  that  rea.son  was  called  Indian  Corn, 
which  name  it  bears  to  the  present  day. 

America  can  also  boast  of  Ihc  I’nrkey, — a  bird 
so  truly  valuable,  that  Dr.  Franklin  observed  it 
would  have  been  a  much  fitter  emblem  on  the 
American  colors,  than  ihe  white-headetl  eagle — 
a  bird  living  on  the  labors  of  others,  and  more 
suited  to  represent  an  imperial,  despotic  gov 
ernment.  than  the  Republic  of  America. 

The  Irish  potato  was  once  a  garden  root.  In 
1619  its  market  price  in  England  was  one  .shilling 
per  pound.  It  was  introduced/rom  America  by 
the  colonists  sent  out  hy  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
1.586.  The  potato  should  have  been  culled  the 
American,  and  not  the  Irish  potato.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  used  as  a  dainty,  and  made  into  pies  with 
sugar  and  «pice.  It  was  not  until  two  hundred 


years  later  that  it  became  a  field  crop — and  it  is 
now  the  article  of  food  that,  in  lieu  of  bread, 
stands  between  millions  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
subjects  and  famine. 

Sassafras  was  found,  and  only  grows  in  A- 
merica;  the  roots,  of  which  are  forbidden  to  be 
carried  to  Europe  by  placing  on  them  so  heavy 
a  duty  that  they  arc  excluded.  If  they  could  be 
carried  to  the  old  countries,  they  would  be  used 
for  tea,  and  in  a  greatmeasure  supercede  the  use 
I  of  other  teas,  tvhich  those  who  raise  and  trade  in 
:  teas,  wish  to  avoid^_J 

These  lour  articles  are  American  production 
aud  growth,  and  yon  might  take  Inditin  corn 
meal,  well  prepared,  tind  b:d<e  it  on  a  johnycake  ‘ 
hoard  near  a  good  fire  until  fairly  done  and  some- 
whiit  brown,  with  a  turkey  ;ind  Irish  potatotes 
well  cooked,  and  some  well  prepared  stissafras 
tea  (sweetened  with maplesngar— Eds.), andyou 
could  have  quite  an  agreeable  meal  from  tho  ar¬ 
ticles  named,  all  truly  American. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem,!  remain 
yours,  &c.  J.  Ttl.  S. 


Plain  Talk  to  Tat-iiiei-s  and  Othfi-a. 

It  will  readily  be  adrnitled  that  neither 
talking  or  writing  will  add  one  ear  of 
corn  to  thecrilt,  or  stalk  of  grain  to  the 
stack,  or  put  another  pig  into  the  pen  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  these  are  wofully  want¬ 
ing  for  the  support  of  a  large  jiortion  of 
the  population  of  our  section  of  country, 
it  is  certainly  a  fair  time  to  review  the 
cause  or  causes  that  led  to  this  state  of 
things,  and,  if  possible,  devi-'^e  a  remedy 
or  preventive  for  the  recurrence  of  tho 
evil  that  necessarily  growsout  ofa  scarci¬ 
ty  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  even 
comforts. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  during  the 
planting  season  gone  by  the  kinds  and 
quantity  of  bread  stuffs  put  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  few  and  small.  A  nioderato 
corn  crop  wa.s  put  into  tho  ground,  a 
usual  one  of  tlio  sw  eof  potato,  such  an 
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Irish  potato  sufficient  to  give  a  few  mes¬ 
ses,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
])ortion  of  the  South  that  produces 
wheat,  the  list  ends — and  the  rye  and  oat 
fields,  like  your  Payne’s  “  [joint  no  point” 
— when  you  got  to  them  they  were 
“  away  there.” 

The  late  rise  in  the  great  stajile  of  the 
South  had  brought  about  another  strain 
for  a  full  crop,  and  in  the  strain  it  was 
found  necessary  to  “suspend”  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  common  sense.  It  can  be  recol- 
lectd  by  many  now  living,  that  when  in 
the  first  stage  of  tiie  cotton  pros'perity, 
vvitl)  Ollier  similar  etlects  that  followed 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  among 
planters,  a  vienird  Jxingus  was  found  to 
have  started  u|)  in  a  liight,  viz:  tiiat  it 
was  a  wise  economy  and  adding  much  to 
the  profits  of  cotton  cultivation  to  let 
others  raise  our  broad  and  meat,  with 
hay  and  oats  forour  animals  ;  and  if  more 
than  usual  meal  was  wanting,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  pressed  into  service  from  the 
Aiidroscoggin  of  the  north,  to  the  great 
west,  &c.  A  pickle  or  I)eet.  notwith¬ 
standing  we  had  a  soil  and  climate  supe¬ 
rior  for  their  production,  it  was  believed 
wise  economy  to  bring  a  lliousand  miles; 
and  this  theory  was  followed  up  for  many 
years  systematically,  and  to  no  small  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  present  day,  over  the  present 
cotton  producing  region  ofeountry.  But 
the  consequence  was  observed  as  uni¬ 
formly  to  follow  with  liiose  who  adopted 
the  course — that  plenty,  so  essential  to 
human  comfort,  was  never  found  among 
them,  nor  is  it  to  this  day.  A  wretched 
parsimony,  as  regards  human  conifort, 
seem  to  grow  out  of  it,  and  tiie  laliorcr, 
both  man  and  beast,  is  made  to  fee!  its 
operation.  The  manufacturer  of  pad¬ 
locks  alone  was  bene.filtcd,  for  every  de¬ 
pository  ofeatable  matter  became  a  safe¬ 
ty  chest.  if  jjerchance  you  sto}>ped  at 
the  house  of  a  largo  planter,  the  hour  ol 
feeding  was  readily  learned  by  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  keys,  and  “  Tom”  was  no  longer 
entrusted  to  feed.  Tlie  overseer  sallied 
forth  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  Ids  hand, 
numerous  enough,  fora  county  jail,  to  see 
the  corn  and  foclder  put  into  the  trough. 
The  three  pound  a  week,  and  [leck  of 
corn  system  sprung  up,  and  if  the  slave 
got  any  vegetrrble  diet,  so  essential  to 
common  health  and  comfort,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  hours  ol'rest,  or  tiiose  that 
are  claimed  by  religious  dutie.s,  to  obtain 
it.  It  is  not  a  little  strange,  but  certain, 
that  with  those  who  are  accuuujlatins 
rapidly  a  singular  reg.ard  for  the  dollar 


dear  peo[)le  is  viewed 
interest — hence  much  caution  in  giving 
it  out;  whereas,  witii  tlie  same  individu¬ 
al  a  degree  of  liberality  will  be  seen  when 
distributing  (to  th.nse  who  labor  to  yjro- 
vide)  the  means  of  subsistence  and  com¬ 
fort  when  produced  by  “  hoine  labor,’’ 
for  “  it  has  cost  no  money. 

That  singular  disposition  to  carry  into 
the  production  of  a  single  staple  almost 
the  whole  disposable  labor  of  a  coiintrj' 
seems  peculiar  to  the  cotton  growing  re¬ 
gion  and  the  sugar  planting  portion. — 
The  western  and  northern  states  have 
s{a{)1eson  wliich  they  goto  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  hut  we  cannot  find  a  sinsrle  one 
wlmse  agricultural  labor  and  production 
are  not  diversified.  The  statistics  of 
Ohio  ought  to  he  a  lesson  to  ns,  and  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  farming 
community  a  still  greater  one.  If  a  far¬ 
mer  of  that  State  sends  his  pork  to  mar¬ 
ket,  we  find  him  sending  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  productions  along  with  it,  if  it  is  on¬ 
ly  broom  corn  or  mustard  seed — and  we, 
to  our  shame,  find  his  Irish  potatoes,  an 
article  for  which  our  climate  and  soil 
excels,  filling  up  the  list  of  our  diet — his 
rye  and  oats  are  also  found  necessary  for 
the  support  of  our  animals,  although  our 
country  excels  in  that  production. — Ala- 
hama  Planter. 

To  Fatten  Poultry. — I.adies  are  all 
fond  of  fat  pullets,  ducks  and  turkeys, 
hut  do  not  always  succeed  well  in  tlieir 
efforts  in  feeding  them  fat.  Let  me  tell 
you.  Shut  them  up  in  the  dark — give 
them'  a  little  light  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  long  eneugh  to  fill  themselves  with 
food,  and  then  shut  them  up  quite  dark. 
Dr.  Chambes,  in  his  work  on  corpulency, 
says: — Defective  light  is  found  to  add 
much  to  the  fattening  powers  of  moder¬ 
ate  diet.  E.  L.  A.  was  employed  in  a 
brewery,  and,  though  strictly  temperate, 
found  his  hulk  coming  so  great  as  to 
give  him  much  alarm.  He  obtained  a 
situation  as  clerk  in  the  same  establish¬ 
ment.  and  found  the  employment  above 
ground  cause  a  rapid  reduction.  He  has 
since  become  a  collecting  clerk,  and  has 
diminished  still  more. — Ex. 

Flannel  Cakes. — To  a  pint  of  flour, 
three  tahlespoonfuls  of  meal,  a  teaspoon 
of  salt,  add  buttermilk  enougli  to  mix  it 
to  the  consistency  of  cake  batter;  put  in 
one  tablespoonfu!  of  lard,  and  an  egg. — 
The  last  thing,  just  before  baking,  beat 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  t.ll  x'cry  Light — 
bake  quick. — Jh, 


cr  things  besides  humidity;  it  manures, 
consolidates,  deepens  the  stajjle,  or  -sur- 
I  face  mould,  and  guards  against  cold-j-ef- 
I  fects  as  obvious  iu  a  northern,  as  in  a 
.southern  climate. 

- — ■  -  -  / 

Age:)t  roil  the  Farmer  a.sd  Plaster. — 
We  have  recently  appointed  Sir.  II.  P.  Doe- 
thet,  of Tn.«kHloosa,  Alabama,  our  agent  for 
procuring  subscribers  to  the  Farmer  asi)  Pi. as¬ 
ter,  in  Alabama,  and  oilier  States,  in  wliicb  he 
may  travel.  lie  is  aulhorizeti  to  make  collec¬ 
tions  and  to  give  receipts  for  tlic  same. 

Seakorx  &  Gilmax. 

C . . . —  ■  — . -  — -  —  ■■  - - - 

AcBil30VvlC(sg6IliCl!ES. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  our  Rep -esentative 
iu  Congress,  Hon.  .T.  L.  Orr,  for  the  “Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents  for  1850-’51,”  to¬ 
gether  with  other  public  doouinents.  Al.so,  for 
a  paper  ofChillian  Clover  seed  from'  the  Patent 
Office.  We  liope  to  succeed  better  with  these, 
than  we  have  with  tiie  few  parcels  heretofore 
received  from  the  same  source — most  of  which 
having  proved  worthless,  from  age,  we  presume, 
and  consequent  loss  of  vitality,  they  fulled  to  ger¬ 
minate. 

We  are  are  also  indebted  to  the  lion.  R.  F. 
Stockton,  for  a  copy  of  his  speech  on  Non-iii 
terventlon. 

We  would  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  to 
be  found  on  page  36.  It  appeared  some  time 
since  in  the  Unlonvilie  Journal,  but  escaped  otir 
notice,  being  absent,  probaly,  at  the  time  the  pa¬ 
per  came  out.  A  friend  has  recently  called  onr 
attention  to  it.  This  places  us  under  renewed 
obligations  for  the  many  favors  done  us  by  the 
writer. 

Will  our  exchanges  South  do  us  the  favor  to 
copy  ? — especially  our  political  exchanges,  vvlilch 
are  read  by  many  who  lake  no  agricultural  work. 

The  Mails. — Yes.  thcmails.  But  why  need 
we  complain  when  every  other  publisher  is  com¬ 
plaining  without  effect.  Our  subscribers  are 
frequently  writing  us  that  such  and  such  papers 
havenotenme  to  hand,  &c.  It  is  well  we  have 
printed  a  large  extra  number  of  copies,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  supply  the  missing  numbers,  for 
alter  one  has  been  stolen,  the  second  is  usually 
allowed  to  -pass.  We  know  the  papers  are  reg¬ 
ularly  put  up  and  placed  in  onr  post  office,  from 
which  tliey  are  promptly  sent.  We  dont  know 
who  to  snsjiect.  We  cant  believe  the  fault  lies 
with  the  post  masters  at  the  offices  to  which  the 
papers  tire  directed.  Sucli  are  generally  our 
friends,  and  take  pleasure,  we  believe,  in  dislri- 
buliug  according  to  direction.  But  not  withstand¬ 
ing  onr  friends  complain,  and  once  in  a  while 
the  Ic.ss  of  a  subscriber,  and  having  to  send  a 
large  number  of  extra  copies — yet  it  affords  us 
some  consolation  to  know  that  our  paper  is 
worth  steiding,  by  such  a.s  desire  to  read  it,  but 
are  too  parsiDionion?  to  enl-ecribe  and  pay  for  it. 
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atid  that  which  ,  Effects  of  Irrigation. — Water,  applied 
by  [larting  with  the  to  the  soil  by  irrigation,  gives  many  olh- 
with  [trodigiotis 
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<>ur  J^xcSta iigvs. 

To  oiir  excellent  list  of  exchanges  for  ihc 
pveseiUyear,  heretofore  given,  we  with  j)!easnre 
udil : 

Tue  Itdianx  Farmer — A  semi-nionthlj  of 
sixteen  pages — ‘'devoted  to  Agricniinre,  Horti¬ 
culture,”  &c.,  D.  P.  Holloway  and  W.  T.  Den¬ 
nis  editors.  Published  at  Richmond,  Indiana, 
nt  31  pcf  annum. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator — Thi.s  is  al.^'o  a  large 
octavo,  semi-monthly,  of  sixteen  pages.  “De¬ 
voted  to  agriculture,  hortioilte,  domestic  and 
rural  economy.  IM  B.  Bateham  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor — S.  D.  Harris  associate  editor.  Publish¬ 
ed  at  Colnmbu.s,  O.,  at  one  dollar  to  single  sub¬ 
scribers,  less  to  clubs.  We  return  compliments 
to  the  editors. 

The  WoRKi.vG  Farmer — Is’o.  I,  of  Vol.  IV, 
of  this  excellent  paper  has  been  received.  To 
our  friends  who  have  made  enquiry  about  this 
work  since  our  last  notice  of  it,  we  take  pleasure 
in  stating  that  it  is  edited  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes, 
and  published  on  the  first  of  each  month  by  F. 
McCready,  No.  25,  Cli'f  St.,  New  York,  at 
per  annum.  Vol.  1  may  be  had  at  50  cents,  2 
and  3  at  the  subscription  price.  It  is  a  royal 
quarto  of24  pages  of  well  selected  and  original 
matter  by  its  very  able  editor. 

We  hove  been  pleased,  also,  to  receive,  and 
place  on  our  exchange  list,  the  following: 

The  Southern  Cultivator. — This  is  an 

I 

old  friend  in  a  new  and  improved  dress  that 
salutes  us — and  to  which  we  have,  in  times  past, 
acknowledged  onr  devotions.  We  embiaced 
it  with  right  good  will  and  placed  it  in  the 
choice  list  ofonr  exchanges.  Most  of  onr  read¬ 
ers  know  the  character  of  the  Southern  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  we  presume,  that  it  is  a  well  conducted 
paper,  “devoted  to  the  interests  of  Soiilhern  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  designed  to  tlie  improvement  of 
both  the  soil  and  the  mind.”  To  lioth  of  which 
nio.st  laudable  and  paaiseworthy  objects  it  ha.s 
already  largely  contributed  I  t  i.s  now  In  its 
IX  volume. 

U.vioN  Artist. — We  have  received  the  first 
four  numbers  of  this  work,  it  i?  “devoted  to  ag¬ 
riculture,  horticulture  and  mechanics.”  It  will 
be  found  quite  ihterestiiig  and  instructive  to  all. 
It  is  a  neat  octavo  of  48  pages,  stitched  and  cov¬ 
ered,  with  emblematic  outside  title  page,  &c. — 
Edited  by  by  R.  D.  Hartshorn,  and  published 
monthly  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  at  one  dollar  per  an¬ 
num  to  single  subscribers  with  a  deduction  to 
clubs. 

Farmer  and  Dairyman — The  first  No.  of 
Vol.  1,  of  this  work  has  been  received — a  prom¬ 
ising  octavo  of  sixteen  pages — its  motto,  “Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  foiindcMlon  of  National  prosperity,’’ 
very  true.  Edited  by  R.  M.  Walker,  and  N. 
E.  French,  and  published  semi-monthly,  by  G. 
B.  Miller,  proprietor,  at  Jeflerson  Ohio.  One 
dollar  a  year. 

The  New  England  Farmer. — Devoted  to 
agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanics,  and  rn. 
ral  and  domestic  economy.  A  neat  illustrated 
octavo,  of  32  pages — published  at  Boston  hy  R. 


B.  Fitts  »&,  Co.,  at  $1  perannnimi.  This  work  |  they  arc  receiving  as  much  favor  from  us  as 
is  got  up  with  much  taste,  and  jiromises  to  he  a  we  are  from  them — much  more  if  they  never  pay. 
valuable  acquisition  to  farmers  and  meo!  auicr. 


The  American  VETi,R!\ARY  Journal. — 
“Devoted  to  the  diaus’on  of  veterinary  knowl¬ 
edge” — a  monthly  journal  of  32  pages — Pub- 
islied  in  Boston,  and  Edited  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd’ 
M.  D.,  (fe  Co.  “It  is  tlie  province  of  bninanity 
to  encourage  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  contem¬ 
plates  the  amelioration  of  sickrumimals.  and  pro¬ 
poses  a  rational,  scientific  medication  founded 
on  the  laws  of  their  organization,  instead  of  the 
innrderou?  sy.slem  of  farier^'  which  has  b.-en  the 
disgrace  of  our  country.”  Through  the  polite- 
nes.s  of  the  editor  we  are  indebted  for  No.  7,  of 
Vol.  ].  of  this  excellent  work,  which  should  be 
in  the  hand.s  of  every  farmer  who  possesse.s  a 
horse,  cow  or  slieep.  ‘‘Dr.  Dadd  is  favorably 
known  as  author  of  the  American  Reformed 
Cattle  Doctor.”  We  would  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

4Ve  believe  this  ends  onr  li.st  np  to  the  time 
of  our  paper  going  to  press,  of  agricultural  ex, 
changes.  Surely  our  subscribers,  if  tliey  will 
lookback  over  the  list  occupying  a  part  of  three 
numbers  ofour  paper,  will  bo  gratified  to  know 
that  we  have  such  an  extensive  and  rich  field  in 
which  we  are  permited  to  cater  for  their  especial 
benefit. 

It  is  most  cl  eeriiig  to  know  what  a  lapid  in¬ 
crease  of  agricultural  papers  we  have  had,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Eastern,  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  within  the  last  year.  But  nt  the  same 
time  it  is  mortifying  to  onr  Southern  pride  to 
know  that  great  aslhe  increase  has  been  in  other 
vStates.thcy  nreall  hettersustained  than  the  single 
one  in  our  own.  Well,  if  the  people  so  will 
jt,  so  mote  it  be. 
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msONlC  NOTICE, 

UIE  Jiext  Regular  ConinuinioRtion 
of  Pendleton  Lodge.  No.  34,  A.-. 
F.-.  M.-.,  will  be  held  on  iMonday  even¬ 
ing,  5th  of  April.  By  order  of  the  W.-. 
M.*.  W.  H.  1).  G.aill.ard, 

Secretary. 


In  addition  to  our  Agificuliural  pajiers,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  editors  of  sev¬ 
eral  political  jiapers,  recently  received  in  ex¬ 
change.  Among  others  “  The  Live  Giraffe,” — 
a  strange  name,  surely,  for  one  of  the  most  psicy 
and  entertaining  little  sheets  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Publi.shed  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  edited 
hy  W.  Whitaker.  IVe  lender  our  acknowl¬ 
edgements  for  his  favorable  notice  of  the  Fiu  mer 
and  Planter. 

Stop  my  Paper. — It  is  provokingly  strange 
that,  although  before  the  close  of  our  last  vol¬ 
ume  we  gave  notice  to  our  subscribers  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  continue  their  paper,  that  they 
should  notify  us  before  the  first  No  of  the  new 
volume  was  sentout.  and  ihtit,  if  they  did  not  so 
notify  ns,  we  should  consider  them  subscribers 
for  volume  three,  and  send  it  accordingly,  we 
are  receiving,  even  up  to  this  date,  after  is.sn- 
ing  the  second  number,  notices  to  discontinue. 
Can  any  man  bring  himself  to  bclie\  e  that  such 
a  cour.se,  is  fair — is  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
hy?  We  think  not.  And  what  makes  the  mat 
ter  wors&wilh  some  is,  they  have  even  forgoller. 
to  pay  for  their  lust  years  siib.scription.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  subscribers  to  all  papers  to  pay  up 
nil  arrearages  before  they  discontimie.  Wo  de¬ 
sire  no  man  to  take  our  paper,  however,  who 
does  not  want  it,  for  in  doing  so  we  coupider 


Ai\I>KE 

IVsirscryisjaEi,  at  Anglei-s,  a’’raacr. 

ETU RNS  his  tiinnks  fur  past  favoi-.s, 
and  begs  leave  toiiiforiu  his  friend# 
and  the  public  in  general,  that  lii.s  cata¬ 
logue  for  1851  is  now  ready,  and  will  hs 
had  on  application  to  his  agent,  Mr.  E. 
Boss.ange,  133  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
He  offers  for  sale  a  large  collection  of  the 
finest  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornnruenta! 
'PEEFS  of  all  kinds,  SHRUB, 3,  RO¬ 
SES,  &c.  The  superior  quality  of  his 
trees  is  already  well  known  iu  tlie  United 
States,  and  the  experience  he  has  in 
packing  up  Trees  to  be  sent  abroad,  gives 
him  a  noted  advantage  over  all  other 
Nurserymen.  Orders  lind  [letter  be  sent 
in  early,  as  although  liis  Nursery  is  tho 
largest  in  France,  the  number  of  some 
new  kinds  of  trees  are  limited,  and  sonio 
of  the  last  orders  sent  last  year,  could  not 
all  he  executed.  The  terms,  prices,  char¬ 
ges  and  all  desirable  information  will  tie 
found  in  his  catalogue.  The  Trees  will 
be  shifiped  to  the  care  of  his  agent,  who 
will  attend  to  the  receiving  and" forward¬ 
ing.  f'or  further  particulars,  and  for  the 
Ufa  logue,  apply  to  E.  BOSSANGE, 
138  Pearl  street,  N.  York,  Agent. 

Feb.,  1852.  2-p. 

1^^  All  agricultural  papers  will  insert 
the  above  three  ti.nies,  and  send  the  hill 
and  a  copy  of  each  paper  to  E-  Bossasge. 
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INTERESTING  TO  PLANTERS, 

A  USEFUL  REFERENCE  BOOK  JUST  PUBLISilED, 
K.  S5NCI..A5K,  Jr.,  &  C’o.’s 
I  L  E  U  S  T  R  A  T  E  D  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE. 

ONTAINING  more  lliun  150  Engravings, 
Illnslrating  Machinery  of  almost  every 
kind  required  on  a  plantation  or  farm,  witii  plans 
of  Machine  Houses,  Barns.  Notes  and  Di¬ 
rections  for  gearing  and  arranging  Machinery, 
on  the  most  economical  plan  ;  also  showing  a 
large  assortment  of  Plows,  (among  them  the  Ech¬ 
elon,  made  with  two  and  three  Moidd-hoards  set  an¬ 
gular,  and  cxcecllcnt  for  Cut.tivating  CORN. 
COTTON,  Rc).  Harrows  and  Cultivating  Im¬ 
plements.  Also,  a  list  of  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  with  brief  direc¬ 
tions  relative  to  time  of  planting,  quantity  of  seed 
so  wn  per  acre,  managcmenl  of  crops,  &:c.,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  list  of  select  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Plants,  with  directions  for  planting 
and  managing  Orchards.  . 

Enhscribers,  to  the  Farmer  a.vd  PtANTER 
enclosing  a  stimp,  by  mail,  will  be  furni.shed 
with  a  copy  gra.tis.  Addrtas.ss 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR  Ja.  &  CO. 

AgH  Implement  Manufacturers,  fy  Sccdnien. 

Bai.timore,  Md. 
Mach,  1851,  8-e 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 

CHARLES  P.  FREEMAN  &  CO. 

(late  FREEMAN,  HODGES,  &  CO.) 
ONF.  DOOR  SOUTH  OF  l.IBF.RTY  STRF.ET, 

144,  BROADWAY, 

NEW-VOSSIi. 

AYE  now  on  hand,  and  will  he  receiving 
dally  through  the  season.  New  Goods,  di¬ 
rect  from  the  Eu*‘opeaii  man nfacinres,  and  c«s/i 
Auctions,  rich,  fashionaahle,  fancy  Silk  Millinery 
Goods.  Onr  stock  of  Rich  Ribbons,  coinpiises 
every  variety  ofthe  latest  and  most  heaiitifnl 
designs  itnported. 

Many  ofonr  goods  are  man'ifactnred  express¬ 
ly  to  onr  order,  from  onr  own  designs  and  jiat- 
lerns,  and  stand  nnrlvallcd.  We  offer  our  goods 
for  nett  Cash,  at  lower  prices  than  any  credit 
House  in  America  can  atford. 

All  purchasers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  money  and 
make  selections  from  otir  great  variety  of  rich, 
cheap  goods. 

Ribbons  rich  for  Bonnets,  Cap.s,  Sashes  and 
Belts.  Bonnet  Silks,  Satins,  Crapes,  Lisses  and 
Tarleton.s.  Embroideries,  Collars,  Chemisetts, 
Capes,  Berth.is.  Habits,.  Sleeves  Cnll’s,  Edg¬ 
ings.  and  Inscrtings.  Embroidered  Reviere, 
fuiti  Hemstitch  Cambric  Hamlkerchiefs.  Blonds, 
Illusions,  and  Embioidered  Lacesfor  Cajis.  Em¬ 
broidered  Laces  for  Siiawls,  Mantillas,  and  Veils. 
Iloniton,  Mechlen,  Valencienes,  and  Brn.ssels 
Laces.  English  and  Wove  Thread,  Smyrna. 
L'sle  Thread,  and  Cotton  Laces.  Kid,  Lisle 
Thread.  Silk,  and  Sewing  Silk.  Gloves,  and 
JMitts.  French  and  American  Artificial  Flowers. 
French  Lace,  Liiglish,  American,  and  Italian. 
Straw  Bonnets  and  Tfinnniiigs. 

January,  18,52.  3-c. 


CtOTTCSN — €ESlk.?aSC’Aa. 

M.4NURE  EDR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  CROP  AND  LAND. 

TO  THE  PLANTERS  AND  AGRICULTU¬ 
RISTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

undersigned  iiasheon  longsatis- 
J.  fied  tiiat  liis  “Clieniictil  Salt.s”  were 
the  best,  most  durable  Tuid  cheapest  manure  for 
thegrovvtli  of  Colton,  now  offered  to  the  public. 
He  w:i5  ®qii  jHt  fiware  also,  limt  sncli  enterpri¬ 


ses  are  looked  n[ion  with  doubt  and  suspicion — 
the  article  loo  frequently  denounced  as  an  impo¬ 
sition — and  the  originators  as  impostor.s.  In  the 
importance  v,  liich  lie  iias  always  attached  to  his 
Salts  as  a  Cotton  manure,  the  undersigned  has 
been  sustained  by  the  most  distiiigiiislied,  as  al¬ 
so,  by  the  most  accomplished  practical  Chemists 
ofthe  coiiiitry,  who  have  frequently  enquired 
why  he  did  not  press  hi.s  “Salts”  among  the  cotton 
planters  of  the  South.  This  llic  undersigned 
has  not  done  for  two  reasons-  first,  liecaiise  liis 
enterprise  was  fully  and  successfully  sustained 
at  home,  where  liis  chan.cter  and  integrity  was 
well  linowii;  and  secondly,  because  lie  lias  de¬ 
termined  that  his  “Compounds”  slionld  liave  a 
fair  trial  by  some  one  who  had  the  liiitli  to  make 
an  unsolicited  experiuieiit.  Tlii.s  has  been  done 
by  an  entire  stranger  to  the  midcrsigned,  and 
who  lias  voluntarily  liaiided  him  the  Jelter  con¬ 
taining  the  extracts  which  follow  ;  and  for  his 
fiiiii, enterprise  andgeneroiisconfidence,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  takas  this  method  of  jmhiicly  tender¬ 
ing  to  that  geiillemaii  liis  iiiiallected  thanks  <ind 
gratitude.  In  conclusion,  he  would  barely  re¬ 
mark  that  if  Mr.  Ciiisohii  had  used  the  salts  in 
the,  liill  with  the  corn,  and  then  weighed  or  meas¬ 
ured  the  product,  lie  would  have  had  a  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  result.  T’liese  salts  do  not  show  their 
valufe  in  the  stalkof  the  coni,  but  in  the  ear. 

With  the  lollowing  extracts  from  the  letter  of 
Robert  Chisolm,  e.sq.,  of  Beaul'ort,  he  quietly 
submits  his  claims  to  public  jiatronage,  to  those 
who  think  that  there  may  he  progre.ss  and  enter¬ 
prise  ill  agriculture  as  well  as  in  other  branches 
ofthe  iiidnslry  of  life. 

Price  of  the  “  Renovator,”  $3  per  herrel ;  Bi- 
pho.spiiutes,  .^4  per  hhl. ;  Potash  and  Plaster, 
$2.5(1  jier  bhi.  Plaster,  $1.25  per  bhi.  ground. 

Freight  I'roni  25  to  40  cents  per  barrel;  to 
Charleston  or  Savaimali.  Terms,  under  $50. 
four  1110 iilhs ;  over  $100,  six  months,  I'or  accep- 
taiicc.s. 

The  expenses  of  transport:ition  and  putting  on 
the  ground  i.s  le.ss  than  hauling  out  barn-yard 
manure,  ii'the  cost  of  teams  and  luiiids  isconsid- 
ered.  Pamphlets  of explamitioiis  will  begiven 
to  those  wlio  desire  and  write  to  the  undersign¬ 
ed.  JOHN  FIETTLEWELL. 

Office  at  the  Wliolesalo  Drug  store  of  Ober  & 
M'Coukey,  corner  of  I.oiiibard  and  Hanover 
strees.  Factory,  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore. 

Extracts  from  the  letter  of  Robert  Chisolm,  esq., 

of  Beafort,  S.  C.,  to  J.  Kettlewell,  late  Kettle- 

well  tV  Davison,  in  reference  to  his  Chemi¬ 
cal  Salts. 

(Copy.) 

Near  Beaufort,  January  10,  1852. 

Deal  Sir: — I  suppose  that  you  would  lie  glad 
to  hear  from  me  tlie  results  ofiny  trials  with  your 
Renovator  the  past  year,  and  I  am  liajipy-io  say 
to  you  thatlliave  been  quite  pleased.  As  the 
past  summer  also,  was,  I  ihuogiit,  quite  too  dry 
to  give  your  Renovator  a  fair  cliaiice,  I  tool:  no 
accouiitofmy  experiuients  by  weiglit  or  meas¬ 
ure  a.s  I  should  have  done,  had  I  llioiight  dilfer- 
ently.  My  first  experiment  was  upon  the  yam 
variety  ol' tlie  sv\  eet  potato,  tiie  tubers  for  seed, 
the  laud  was  the  best  for  this  eiiactiiig  crop  tliat 
I  have,  (and  very  good)  rested  uupastured  one 
year  after  cotton  uiauured.  Two  furrows  of 
Davis’ horse  plow'  were  run,  iiial<iug  what  we 
call  a  “list.”  Upon  six  of  these  rows  150  feet 
long,  tlie  Renovalor  was  spreail  at  the  rate  of 
3  barrels  peracre  vvitlioutaiiy  other  muuure,aiKl 
upon  the  rest  of  the  field  (12  acres)  in  this  crop, 
comiiost,  made  in  my  stable  and  stable  lot,  was 
spread  at  tlie  rate  ol  40  loads,  half  drawn  by  2 
oxen  aiidlialf  by  four  oxen  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  per  acre  ol'300  by  150  I'eel;  seed,  prepara¬ 
tion.  cultivation  and  everything  were  exactly  the 
same,  and  when  the  potatoes  were  dug,  five  of 
the  rows  dressed  with  the  Renovator  yielded 
rather  more  than  o  tie  of  these  rows  and  five  rows 
dressed  with  the  comjiost,  just  by  the  side — three 
barrels  mar  appear  a  large  di'f'fising,-  Imt  forty 


o.\-carl  loads  ol  good  compost  are  not  either  a 
light  or  cheap  ajqilicetioii.  Upon  corn,  I  could 
not  see  any  difference  between  thecio})  dressed 
with  one  barrel  per  ticre  and  llint  niamtied  with 
8  ox  cart  lotids  ol  |ioor  cow-pen  compost.  (Jn 
Colton,  1  took  one  line  105  I’eet  wide  by  420 
long  through  afield  of  poor,  cold,  stiff  clay  soil 
manured  at  the  rate  ol  20  ox  cart  loads  ot  fair 
comjiost  peracre,  hauled  a  very  short  distance; 
the  first  105  feet  stjuare  was  dressed  with  ^  barrel 
of  the  Renovator,  the  next  qmirter  acre  htid  no 
iiiamire,  the  third  had  iinother  half  h:/rrel  Reno¬ 
vator.  and  the  fourth  had  also  nothing.  One  row 
5  X  105  was  sown  with  Shiiiney  peas.  The 
result  is  that  the  2  quarter  ticrcs,  manured  with 
the  Renovator  have  the  cotton  so  much  better 
giown,  and  better  fruited  thtin  even  the  lands  o;i 
both  sides  ituinured  with  llie ‘iOloads  ol  compos! 
that  the  difference  is  very  ajijiarent  even  to-day, 
though  the  cotton  lias  been  killed  2  months.  I 
tried  it  on  my  other  cotton  jilantation  vvliich  is 
on  Iresli  water  (this  one  being  near  the  ocean), 
and  with  simikir  results,  viz:  8o  little  benefit  to 
Corn  that  my  Overseer  told  me  that  you  had 
cheated  me  by  selling  me  for  manure  vvhtitvvas 
vv  orililess;  but  he  afterwards  told  me  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  cotton,  though  manured  ^  acre  to 
one  barrel  ofthe  Renovtitor  was  very  decidedly 
heneficiid  when  compared  with  surrounding 
laud  which  was  freshly  cleared  but  mimaniired. 

I -saw  in  the  summer  some  cotton  manured  with 
Guano  at  the  rate  of  200  Ihs.  to  the  acre  and 
tlioiightit  decidedly  a  failure,  but  the  planter  in¬ 
formed  me  latel}'  tliat  at  tlie  end  of  the  season  it 
had  improved  very  much. 

My  jircseiit  0\ erseer  spent  a  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  netir  another  phinter  who  tried  Guano  pret- 
ly  largely,  and  lie  does  not  report  at  all  favoriddy 
of  it.  I  showed  my  cotton  experiment  to  liim, 
and  he  fully  agrees  with  me  in  its  ver}’  marked 
henefit. 

The  one  row  of  jiens  did  nothing,  most  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  the  too  dry  sea.-on,  as  the  stinie  was 
the  case  in  other  very  rich  lands.  I  think  that  the 
past  season  was  too  dry  for  almost  any  manure, 
especially  it  concentrated  one,  to  have  its  full  ef¬ 
fect;  hut  tlie  renovator  certainly  jiroved  liighly 
satisfactory  on  Colton  and  Potatoes.  Corn  is, 
with  ns,  almost  too  quick  growing  a  crop,  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  niiicli  benefit  from  its  ajiplicatioii,  as  the 
other  crops  mentioned — which  grow  until  killed 
by  frost  in  Novemlu'r  or  December. 

I  am  so  much  jileased  with  the  results  of  my  ex¬ 
periments,  that  I  intend  to  tise  as  much  ofthe 
Renovator  as  jirudence  will  justify  me  in  buying. 

What  is  3’onr  price  per  ton  per  100  to  200  hhls  7 
rSigued]  ROBERT  CHISOLM. 

Fell.  4,  1852,  2-r. 


Land  for  Sale  in  Pickens  District. 

The  Subscriber  ofl'ers  for  Sale 
tlie  'Fract  of  Laud,  on  which  lie  -leiM. 
iiovv  resides,  lying  in  the  fork  of  Seneca  and 
'Fugalno  rivers,  on  the  main  road  from  Pendle¬ 
ton  to  Carnsville,  tiiid  twelve  miles  from  tlie  for¬ 
mer  place,  cciitaining  nine  Imiulred  (900)  acres; 
about  oiie  lmndred  (100)  of  which  is  Beaver- 
dam  Bottom.  The  place  ha.s  on  it  a  large  and 
comfortable  Dwelling  House,  a  good  Kitchen, 
and  all  other  neces.sary  out  buildings.  I'he  site 
is  a  heaulifiil  one.  the  water  fine,  and  the  place 
as  healthy  its  tiny  in  the  District.  I'o  a  purchas¬ 
er  the  crop  now  growing  on  the  pltice  will  he 
sold,  if  desired,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

I.  G.  GAMBRELL. 

Pendleton.  S.  C.,  Aug.  13,  1851. 


CiaSASS  SEEO  FOK  SAI.E. 

WE  have  some  HERDS  GRASS, 
ORCHARD  GRASS,  and  CLO¬ 
VER  seed  which,  by  request,  have  Been 
ordered  for  the  acconirnodatioii  of  our 
suhgcrib.ers.  Apply  at  this  office- 


